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ABSTRACT ; i 
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The following paper describes the process used to develop a Five Year and 
Annual State Plan, for Sex Equity in a state education agency. The appropriateness , 
of the theory and frameworks used to develop the plan sae ane ty eet as well as the 
five state operational framework which emerged from the developmental prosess: 
Expectations ‘and Attitudes, Access, Treatment, Aaeatien of Resourcés, Awareness 
and Evaluation and Program Correction. Obstacles, tensions and problems aisnPeont d 


in producing the plan are presented as well as the issues related to policy research 


and analysis performed by an outside contractor for a state agency. 


The purpose of this paper is to: 


1. Describe the process used to develop the controversial Five Year and Annual 
State Plan for Sex Equity in a state education agency in Illinois. 


2. Analyze the appropriateness of the theory and frameworks used to develop the 


plan, role expectation theory, the Delphi technique, and Five Phase McCage 
Model. 


3. Describe the five state operational framework which emerged from the develop- 
mental process: Expectations and Attitudes, Access, Treatment, Allocation of 
Resources, Awareness, Evaluation and Program Correction. 


4. Discuss the obstacles, tensions and problems confronted in getting the plan 
adopted by the state agency staff. 


5. Trace the movement of the plan through the state agency to the status of 
funded programs with state agency responsibility for implementation. 


6. Discuss the issues related to policy research and analysis done by an out~ 
side contractor for a state agency. ‘ 


I. ‘Introduction 
In February, 1978, the Department of Adult, Vocational and Technical Educa- 

tion (DAVTE) of the Illinois Office of Education awarded to Roosevelt University's 

Research and Development Center a BORCERSE to develop a five year plan to achieve 

sex equity in vocational education programs in the State of Illinois. With the 

award began an elaborate set of procedures which culminated with the production 

of the deeteed plan. This report is devoted to a description and analysis of 


Zz 


this process. 

The report is divided into five wecitine, The first states the purposes of 
the project and how these were realized. It presents a brief overview of the pro- 
cedures by which-a private IHE outside contractor ee with a state agency and 
various client groups to develop a five year plan to achieve sex equity in I1lli- 
nois. The second section summarizes the need for the plan and states the focal 
problems of this project. Federal and State mandates are discussed as they relate 
to the motivations for the request for the proposal by DAVTE. Section three is a 
literature review of the current status of sex equity in Illinois and presents the 
current status of sex equity in vocational education in Illinois as indleated and 
described by available documentation. Section four describes in detail the metho- 
dology of the project summar izing the eight major data gathering and sinivhts pro- 
cedures used throughout the project. These* events are ndesoueed-eipeaateximany 
for the most part and scesent an historical as eee informational picture of the 
project activities. Conclusions and recommendations comprise the final section of 
this technical report, and are reflections on the nveeesees carried out in order to 
produce the final plan. ‘Included in this final section also are recommendations 
for an evaluation scheme designed to augment and enhance the 3 phase approach now 


in use. saphena are also included concerning the probleg,faced in carrying out the 


above tasks. The five year plan in final form accompanies this technical report. 


a re 
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Initially, an aedwennient of the current status regarding the extent of efforts 
to eliminate sex role stereotyping and sex discrimination in vocational education 
was Sonduered, This involved a search of current literature and research related 
to these‘topics and a summary of findings and conclusions of these studies and 
reports. To gather additional information useful to assessing current status, four 
vocational education program centers were visited by a site team of Roosevelt staff 
to observe and’ interview both staff and clients. A survey instrument was constructed 
also to assess current status. It was designed for experts both statewise and 
nationally in order to obtain their best assessments of the status and what was 
needed to achieve sex equity in vocational education. This needs seseeaneAL-aE cur- 
rent status constituted the major initial efforts of the Roosevelt staff; and reports 
of the information obtained appear later in this report. | 

A second major objective was to produce a comprehensive set of long range goals 
for a five year plan to achieve sex equity in vocational education in Illinois. To 
generate this list, two separate conferences were held for experts in vocational 
education in Illinois who also would be knowledgeable of the problems and issues 
surrounding sex equity. At the first conference, held May 15, 1978, the major task 
was the formulation of lists of competencies needed by persons involved directly in 
or associated with the delivery of vocational education. The list ecbelagend from 
this first conference was summarized and distributed to DAVTE staff and a wider 
range of experts in vocational education both statewide and nationally for their 
evaluation. Responses to this information were used to formulate a tentative format 
for a plan, and to produce a partial listing of goals, objectives and activities 
‘ which was shared in a progress oe session with DAVTE staff on July 7, 1978. Com- 
ments and suggestions from this aed concerning the progress chat was made and the 
information itself was used to structute the second conference, held July 17, 1978. 


* 
for the same group of experts. The focus for the second conference was different 
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from the first in that participants were to produce lists of aupemmubate objectives 
for the five year plan and suggest activities to satisfy’these objectives. | 

With each successive meeting and conference, the information available from 
the needs assessment sources (literature review, etc.) as well as the information 
produced at each meeting was reevaluated and revised. This process of review and > 
revision with consultation of experts constituted an application of the Délphi tech- 
nique. This technique structured the procedures by which final decisions were made 
congerning what was to be included in the five year plan. 

A third goal of the project was to denier and develop a management a program- 
mative plan which could be adapted for /implementation by AVTE. After some negotia- 
tion with DAVTE staff shortly after gward of the contract, it was decided that both 
Management and evaluation of the achievement of sex equity could be best accomp- 
lished by adapting the evaluation format for vocational programs besa in place 
and operating --the 3 phase evaluation. In order to orient Roosevelt ‘staff to the 
procedures and techniques used in the three phase evaluation, two Roosevelt R and D 
staff members became team members for the site evaluation of Steinmetz High School's 
vocational education program. Information obtained from this experience was shared 
with other Roosevelt staff, and this helped greatly to facilitate the adaptation of 
the five year plan to this scheme of assessment. - t 

An organizing framework for the entire plan was wii ited! by a model for program 
planning siesta in Ronald D. McCage's paper, "Developing a Comprehensive State 
Capacity for Program Improvement" was used. Five phases of operation were desig- 
nated. Phase 1 is a development phase and constitutes the activities involved in 
the present project. Phase 2 is a research and planning segment, lasting one year, 
and includes such activities as the identification of resources and target popula- 


tions, model programs in existence, feasibility studies and pilat programs for future: 


inservice and preservice training of vocational educators. Phase 3, also one year in 
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duration, involves development and testing of inservice programs from which curric- 
ulum in use and inservice provided gin be refined and evaluated. Phase 4 is a two 
year segment devoted to a seus talenetes field testing effort of what has been de- 
veloped. Previous plans and programs will have been refined to the point where they 
can be implemented and evaluated for the purpose of producing a finished program, 
one wie can be disseminated with some confidence in its chances of aiuneae: The 
final phase is an evaluation and dissemination phase. It is proposed that a dis- 
semination network throughout the state be developed, and that a final dissemination 
conference be held to culminate this final phase. 

The above description of the phases comprises a framework which is to be im- 
posed on the more specific goals, objectives and activities that are the substance 
of the five year plan. The framework and phase designation is implicit in the lan- 
guage and nature of the activities that are specified over the five years. 


Before the commencement of a collaborative endeavor such as the one above, there 


was the necessity that members involved in gi process communicate clearly and frankly 
with one another. Given the somewhat sensitive political and social nature of the | 
topic of sex equity, it was doubly important that members of the DAVTE and Roosevelt 
staff agree on basic definitions of terms and concepts concerning sex equity. Each | 
staff needed to become acquainted. with the ways in which the topic of sex equity was 
viewed in a general and subtle fashion by persons involved in the project. To faci- 
litate the exchange of accurate information among the staff members, both within and 
between staffs, a number of interviews were conducted with DAVTE personnal. (The 
results are summarized in Section 5 of this report.) From these discussions, a 
clearer understanding of the overall intentions of this project were obtained, and 
four important: concepts were defined. These concepts are: 

1. ACCESS.’ Is there equal access for boys and girls to quality services and pro- 


Brams, in guidance and counseling services, class assignments, career preparation 


hy 
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and training programs, curricular and extra-curricular eA work study pro- 


’ 


grams, etc.? 


2. “TREATMENT. Are males and females portrayed equitably and aia. Sedan treated 
equally in class activities, student-teacher relationships, nee climate, coedu- 
ie 2 
cational programming, counseling ard guidance services, curriculum guides, distribu- 
tion of physical facilities, vocational programs, etc.? Speer ficuily, is the language 
sexist? What kind of role models are presented and implemented? 
3. ALLOCATION OF RESOURCES. How are faculty and students assigned to classes? Are 
class schedules designed to accommodate the special needs of males and females? Are 
sulesiea services available to permit working mothers to receive vocational education 
(e.g., day care facilities, baby-sitting services)? What are the recruitment practi- 
ces? Are fiscal resources equitably distributed to support programs promoting sex 
equity?’ | 
bi AWARENESS , EVALUATION, AND PROGRAM CORRECTION. Has the agéncy or school collected 
data indicating the* level of awareness of the issue of sex equity among the educational 
staff? Have the data been used to institute programs to raise levels of aw repess or 
remediate biases? Have attempts been made to articulate equitable programs Loci the 
various levels and sininenente of the vocational education agency Sioa An ene system? 
Have employment data (in terms of ee forecasts, and projections) been collected 
and distributed to staff and students? Is’ sex Suity implemented in affirmative mc- 
tion programs, tolerated benignly, neglected, or actively discouraged? 

From a synthesis of the data gathered from the needs assessment anbivities and the 
discussions with D E peceomuel:, the siete: Progress bese Access, Was—adopted to 
describe the i ae achieving sex equity in vocational Siicstion: ay represents 
the spirit as well as the meaning of the five year proposed plan. It implies clearly 
_that equal access for males and females in vocational education programs is not in it- 


self sufficient to achieve sex equity. .A plan that will have some impact on vocation- 
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al programs in terms of sex equity must advocate and embody action that goes beyond 
access. The activities that are included in the five year plan have the purpose pf 


fulfilling the meaning of these words. * 
II. Need and Problem 

Sociologists, anthropologists, and economists have indicated that the family 
and work systems in the United States are caught up in an experience of social 
change. !»2 Women are assuming increasingly large roles in the labor bores as indi- 
cated by the following statistics: (1) In 1975, in only 34 out sae 100 husband- 
wife families, pes the husband the gals breadwinner, (2) 37% of married ‘women with 
preschool children worked outside their home in 1976, aS compared to only 13% of | 
such women-in 1948, and (3) 50% of mothers of school=age children worked outside ; 
their home at least parka e thie: These figures can be expected to increase. Women 
are being drawn into the labor force today by powerful demographic, economic, and 
social forces as well as far Kenahitay agtitudinal changes. The large-scale movement 
of women into the work force raises the possibilities of creating an improved society 

< eS: > 

in the United States, Within the dynamics of this movement of “social change, the 
perceptions of the American people are ates haunted. Traditional attitudes and 
values which supported the perceptual stereotypes of he American persons have begun 
to be re-examined by. thase who are concerned with Seen most desirable tra- 
ditions in the American way of life. ey these traditions focuses on Re question 
of equity: political, economic, and educational. Within the sphere of social concerns 
of todav, there exists the specific Brobien: of paudty for women. 


“ 
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Margaret Mead. Statement before the United States Senate Subcommittee on 
Children and Youth in American Families: Trends and Pressures, Washington, D.C.: U.S. 
Government Printing Offjce, 1974, 121-133. 


*Urie Bronfenbrenner. Ibid., 134-180. 


3advisory Committee on Child Development. Towards a national policy for children 
-and families. Washington, D.C.: National Academy of Sciences, 1976. 
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A review and\ synthesis of research on women in the world of work? indicates \ 
that not only are women's salaries generally lower than men's for comparable types \ 


of work, but there exists an "underutilization" of women's abilities and educa- \ 
* \ 
* 
tional achievement due to discriminatory practices. Studies such as that conducted 


by the U.S. Civil Service Commission in 1967 and 1970 reported that women are \ 
achieving only occasional breakthroughs oubaide the traditional "women's fields." 
Entry of a significant number of women into executive-management positions is not 
indicated. In Illinois, women are underrepresented in positions of educational ad- 
mindeevation,§ Occupational and vookttional training and choices for women are limi- 


ted. 
Doing nothing and going no place not only describes the life of women who be- 
come housewives and mothers without clear personal soake for the future, but also 
the occupational life of most women in the labor force. As we are all aware, the 
occupational spread of women is bottom heavy. As service werkerd: women cluster as 
the lowest paid domestic house cleaners. Men are building superintendents or porters-- 
lowly jobs, but granted more status coe the hotdeuatd: Women are school teachers, 
but men become primary school principals; women are secretaries and gal Fridays, but 


men are junior account anerukives” Although the Bureau of Labor Statistics 1976-77 
edition of the Occupational Outlook Handbook introduced non-sexist job titles, 
¢ 


research suggests that the problem of discrimination against women in the world of 
work continues to exist within thé context of the American social culture. 


Programs to prepare women for employment have been designed and implemented in 


¥ 
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Iu. Kievet. Review and Synthesis of Research on Women in the World of Work. 


ERIC Clearinghouse-on Vocational and Technical Education. (The Center for Voca- 
tional and Technical Education, Ohio State University) March, 1972, pp. 26-29. 


26. Richardson. Women are underrepresented in educational administration. 


Illinois Education News, November, 1977, p. 3. 


3eynthia Fuchs Epstein. Structuring success for women. Journal of the Na- 
_tional Association for Women Deans and Counselors, XXXVII, Fall 1973, pp. 34-41. 
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junior high and secondary schools, post-secondary institutions, prjvate firms, com- 


munity agencies, and in federally.funded programs. However, vocational choiceg fory 
young women have not increased in number or type within the last several years. 
Young women perceive a narrow range of possibilities for themselves for a number of 


reasons such as their fear of venturing into .a man's world,” or their limited ex- 
; | @. 
posure to professional models who are female.> The legislation affording equal 6c- 


cupational opportunity “to women is on the books, but the normative stereotype for 


o~ 


the female as a worker has inhibited the implementation of the law, thus resulting 


in cultural lag. - ‘ 
: The addition of a wife's income has assisted middle-income families in fighting _ 


inflation and improving their living standard. Those intact families with only one 
income earner and single men or women with children have had comparatively more 


problems maintaining their financial position. Generally, women's earnings are 


three-fifths those of men for full-time work; overall, their median earned income 


in 1975 was only two-fifths that of men. This is, to some degree, because of their 


predominance in part-time.work. In addition, the earning capacity of a female head 
of household is further limited because her educational attainment and leyel of skill 
development tends to be rather ia : 
Our sdusational system may be partly responsible for these phenomena in that it 
reinforces bradetionel sex-role stereotypes igto which women are guided, i.e., the’ 


conventional occupational roles as teacher, secretary, librarian, nurse, housewife, 


etc. Occupational choices of junior and senior high school girls are limited in po- 


Ieievet, p. 54. 


2p oJ. Karman, "Women: Personal and Environmental Factors in Career Choice." 
Paper presented at AERA (New Orleans, February, 1973), ERIC Clearinghouse. 


yr. Notman and C.C. Nadelson, "Medicine: A Career Conflict for Women," Ameri- 


can Journal of Psychiatry, 1973 (Oct.), Vol. 130 (10), pp. 1123-1127. 


Sadan Pifer. Women Working: Toward a New Society. (New York: Carnegie Corpora- 
tion, 1976 Annual Report). : 
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tential’ numbers and types by the perceptual stereotypes of teachers, a a a 


and dignieisant others in the culture of the school. se dacaaaraia! in the schiols,, 


‘the adult Prat Hall who interact wish young women reflect their own social and .* 


- cultural biases in preparing students for vocational selection, thus Limiting thes" ’ 


range of choice and training for theNjunior and senior high school girl. 


> * 


HERO E Mpanet sex discr mation at the elementary and secondary glevels has : 


been an accepted soil of belflavior. Dual pay schedules for men and women public 


~ school teachers have not beer uncommon. Unt £1 World War-II, married and pregnant 
women were: often disqualified «from teaching. Research has documented the finding 
rd 7 7 ; saa) os * . e i 2s . 
that boys and girls are often subject to differential treatment ‘in. schools Ag 


Former Commissioner Marland's Task Force on the Impact of Office of Education Pro- 


° 


grams oh Women describes the situation: : : “3 re 


y Wfth respect to collecting information on women, OE has not ful- 
filled its oldest mandate. Despite growing concern about sex 
discrimination, information. eamparing the status ‘of. men and women 
in education is still limited. Few national studies have: been 
collected to supplement piecemeal information on:‘sex discrimi- 
nation that has come to light in recent.years. Accurate informa- 
tion on women in education is essential. to education policy- 
makers and interested citizens in determining the extent. and 
degree of sex discrimination supported by educational institu- 
tions. In turn, agency officials will find it difficult to iden- 
tify and overcome sex discrmination in their own programs without 
accurate information on their impact on women. 


Recently, some promising improvement in achieving sex equity has. come from ef- 
forts of working women's organizations and other women's interest groups in exerting 
pressure on government and employers to implement equal employment and equal pay 
laws and to remedy the effects of past ined hie through affirmative action. The 


entry barriers to many traditionally sex-related jobs have been lifted, allowing a 


| jacqueline Parker; Clement. Sex Bias in School Leadership. (Evanston, Illi- 
nois: Integrated Education Associates, 1975). 


zReport on the Commissioner's Task Force on'the Impact of Office of Education 


Programs on Women, "A Look at Women in Education: Issues and Answers for HEW," 
(United States Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, 1972), p. 58. 
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» certain number of women to enter male-dominated occupations. Since 1960, the rate 
oes > ' 


of increase of women in the Skilled crafts has exceeded that of men. Greatest ad- 
‘ 


vances have been achiéved in the professions by highly educated women. + 


. Awareness of the crucial role of education in preparing women for the world of 


" work jhas led to extensive legislation promot ing equal educational opportunity. 


*Beginning in 1977, federal legislation required educational institutions to initiate 
/ 


programs to dvercome sex discrimination and sex stereotyping in yocational education 


i # 
programs and to make all courses accessible’to males and females (Public Law 94-482). 


‘Illinois' Comprehensive Plan for Program Improvement” authorizes DAVTE:to utilize 
| ‘ : ‘ 


funds for the following purposes: (a) research projects on ways to overcome sex bias 
and sex stereotyping in vocational education programs, (b) development of curriculum 


materials free of sex stereotyping, (c) dévelopment of criteria for use in determin- 


‘ 


_ ing whether curriculum materials are free from sex stereotyping, and (d) training to 


¢ 


acquaint. guidance counselors, administrators, and teachers with ways of (1) ef fec- 


tively overcoming sex bias and (2) assisting girls and women in select ing careers. 


III. tnplenenting Sex Equity in Vocational Education: A Review of Selected Literature® 


Sex-typing in occupations is pervasive, _ While sex-typing limits. choices for 
both men 1 and women, it ‘is dace reiinety woretentatne for women’because so few~ occupa- 


tions’ are BREXPaveS as being appropriate for women. Most of the 37 million women 


working, during 1976 were occupat fonally segregated; 50% of women worked in just 21 


, dcdupetitions, whereas 50% of’ men , worked in 65 occupations. (Farmer and Backer, ie 


. 


Not only are women's jobs fewer in kind, but they are lowet in status and in- 


‘come than. traditionaily male occupations (See Table 1). In 1977, women accounted for 


j loiter, A 

’ - ; ; \ 
7 4 Ronald aoa Developing a Coniprehensive State Capacity for Program Im- 
provement. as - 


“ Arite literature teview | was written. by Sharon Tucker Schreiber and Eliot S. J Py | 
~ Asser. oS s gg 
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41% of the total work force; 56.9% of all women 18-64 were working (Women's Bureau, 
1978). Nine out of ten women will work sometime during their livés and nearly 60% 


of act hale work out of economic necessity (Women Employed, 1977). Yet in S74, 


> 


women earned only 57.2% of what men earned, down from 63.9% of men's earnings in 


_ 


1955. In 1974, 82% of the women earned less than $10,000, while only 38% of the 


men earned below that level (Women's Bureau, 1976). 


a ve ey 
Table 1 
‘Comparison of Distribution of Annual -Income by Sex, 1974 

Females Males 
less than $3000 ‘ 8.4% 4.6% 
$3000+$4999 17.6% 4.7% 
$5000-$6999 ‘ 27.0% 9.0% % 
$7000-$9999 28.9% 19.4% 
$10000-$14999 14.72% 33.3% 


“more than $15000 3.5%, 28.9% 
Source: Genents Bureau, 1976, p. 7. | ; 
Furthér figures refute the rationalization that women's wages, ieapeuedee 
ing deeondt Inoomen: need not be equal to those of men. Fifty-six percent of 


working women are single, divorced, separated, or have husbands who earn less 


a 


-than $7000 annually (Women's Bureau, 1977). Moreover, only 50% of divorces 

; lead to alimony judgements and the median alimony payment is $1300 annually 
(Rider, 1977). Secretary of Commerce Kreps has observed (1973) that the work- 
ing wite isa permanint product of our technology, not a temporary situation. 
This shifts the emphasis from questioning whether women will continue to work 
to planning for what their work will be. | . 

Much of the income gap can be attributed to dia Past that women are pri- 
marily employed in clerical and low-paying service jobs.. The potential remedy 
to the deobies is to prepare non-professionally oriented, women for traditions 
ally male sepipactons such as mechanic, carpenter, and plumber, which are bet- 
ter paid than clerical and service occupations. The solution BPs er be quite 


ty 
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that simple, however, since women employed as craft and kindred workers in 
1974 earned 54% Dewar men in those crafts earned (Women's Bureau, 1976). 
In ‘978, there are laws to protect women from job and educational dis- . 
crimination. Particularly in elementary ae secondary education, the teetey 
of the law is for the most part obeyed. It-would be surprising to see a ; 
school sdubhleveatoy bar the enteande to a shop class that a girl wanted to. 
attend. Nevertheless, subtle psychological pressures are brought. to bear to 
Keepinaiee aha females in sex stereotyped roles. The: educational system has. 
- | moved from a set of both formal and informgt sex. roles to a of informal 
sex roles only (Holter, 1975). The informal role expectations are internal- 


ized so that negative sanctions and overt discrimination are unnecessary to 


keep people in their expected roles. y 


. 


The theory most helpful in explaining the dynamics and durability of sex- 
typed behavior is role theory. A role is a set of expectations about the 


rights and duties and the expected behavior associated with a position in a 


4 


social structure. \ role does not exist in isolation; roles exist in comple- 


s 


mentary sets. There are no daughters without mothers, no students without 

a s 
teachers. -A role partner is the person occupying a complefentary role. It is 
the interaction between the role partner and the role incumbent together which 


determinesythe rights and duties and appropriate behavier for each of their 


~ 


roles. Goode (1960) theorized that three factors were most important in de- 


termining whether a person would enact a role according to expectations. A 


4 


person may desire to accept a role because (1) it is intrinsically gratifying 


* . ‘ 
or consistent with his internalized values, (2) it is accompanied by rewards , 


. ~ ’ 
or punishments, or (3) the approval of the role partner(s) may be important. 
‘ . > , al 
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It. is likely that all three of the above factors wperate to. keep men and 
_ women in sex ‘stereotyped Dredpattons. They have kiln values about the 


. -) appropriateness of certain adtivities for each aéx; ae may be punished with 


! & 
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exclusion from jobs and social groups for failure to act in traditional roles; 
and they are likely to receive more approval for acting in traditional roles. 
The degree of consensus surrounding traditional sex roles in dccupations 

is an important factor in determining role innovations. For example, when al- 
most everyone believes that women should not be plumbers and men should not be 
secretaries, it is much more difficult to innovate chase new role behaviors. 
Roles are, however, constantly venenotdaced, As individuals strive to meet — 
isis needs, they try out new tehavines to see if their role partners will ac- 
cept chads bahhutons as appropriate. Therefore, the potential for change is 
always there, tempered by existing role expectations which support the are 
quo. | 

Sex roles are the most basic of all roles batause. wander is obvious from. 
birth. .Children are socialized very early into "appropriate" sex-typed behav- : 
for, including appropriate occupations. Their career preparation and ul- 
timate career choices are enactments of role appropriate behavior. The valid- 
ity of the roles is reinforced at school by teacher and counselor expectations. 
However, programs have begun to,.expand women's roles, to open up new career 
options for them, and to get them involved in non-traditional vocational train- 
ing. 

What follows is a reviay of the literature of occupational choice, occu- 
pational socialization, and ee: non-traditional vocational training. 


Only studies that use systematic, empirical analyses of programs or research 


data have been included. . 


= me Ocoupational Choice 


_The first task in moving toward sex equity in vocational education is to 
understand the kinds of occupations that girls and boys actually choose when. 


given a chance to express freely their occupational preferences, The data on 
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occupational choice are absolutely clear. In study after study, in all areas of 
the country, it has been consistently shown that girls choose from a very nar- 
row range of possibilities and that most of them choose to be secretaries, 
teachers, and nurses. 

A study of junior highwand high school girls in West Virginia (Rand and 
Miller, 1972) found that while most girls planned to work, they preferred sex 


stereotyped occupations. Berman (1972) analyzed the occupational choices men- 


a 


tioned by New York City senior high school girls in their senior yearbook. 

He found that over 50% of the total group preferred to be either a- secretary, 
nurse, or teacher, with secretary leading the field at 20.5%. A total of 49 
occupations were mentioned, but only 14 occupations were mentioned by 10 or 
ae pita: “tR a study of 149 women enrolled in office occupations curricula 
at an Oregon community college, Petergon (1976) found that most of the women: 
felt being a homemaker ee desirable, but that becoming a business education 
teacher or university professor was undesirable. : 
A number of studies are particularly relevant to vocational education ‘be- 
cause they investiested students’ feelings ‘about entering a trade. Shinar 
(1975) asked male and female college students to rate thé madoulinney or fem- 
ininity of 129 occupations. Both men dad women rated the trades at the ex- 
treme end of masculinity. Based on Shinar's data, it is unlikely eae either 
men or women perceive the trades as desirable or appropriate for women. 

In a study of occupational pesstiue bud appropriateness (Medvene and 
Collins, 1974), four groups of women were questioned. The geoune were (1) a uni-_ 
versity women's caucus, (2) university students, (3) secretaries and clerks, 
and (4) unemployed women. -While all groups rated the high prestige erred 


tions as appropriate for women, the secretaries and unemployed women. were much 


less likely to rate the low and middle prestige occupations as appropriate for 
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women. These middle prestige jobs include skilled trades. The authors sug- 
gest that manual labor may be the factor which le@ads to the perception that 
the trades are inappropriate for women. Secretaries are presumably the best 
. candidates for choosing the trades as alternatives to their present careers 
because the educational investment ig statins: They did not, however, per- 
ceive the middle status jobs as appropriate for women. * 
Slocum and Bowles (1968) asked high school students to indicate their 


most preferred occupations and also asked them to rate a number of jobs ac- 


cording to whether they liked or disliked them. “They found that both boys and 
girls overwhelmingly chose professions as their first choice. When specific- 

; ally asked to rate’ four tades--auto mechanic, electrician, RGCGOy foreman, 

or carpentek--between 29% aad at of the boys said they would like these occu- 
pations while 34% to 41% said they would not. The girls, however, had a ive 
matically different responsé. Only 22% td 5% said they would like one of these 
jobs, while 81% to 83% said they would dislike them. Neither boys nors ede 
wanted to be plumbers. : . a- i . 


Lerner, Bergstrom, and Champagne (1976) designed a demonstration project 
to increase the ner of feyales 4 éraditionalty male-dominated vocational 
_ programs. ‘In a pretest of girls from junior high schools feeding into the 
demonstration high school, most of the girls said they thought women should 
work, but did not feel that careers such a auto mechanics and plumbing were 
appropriate for women, nor did they choose non-traditional careers for ties 
selves. \the girls had little information on the job market and even less a- 
bout careers. | 
Prediger, Roth, and Noeth (1973) studied a national sample of ae ju- 
nior high and high wheat boys and girls, Mer half the 11th grade girls 


oe 
chose jobs which fell into three cubeaibltnns élerical and secretarial, educa- 
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tion and social service, and nursing and human care. Only'7% of the 11th grade 
boys er these categories. On the othet hand, half the llth grade boys chose 
bechawileny and trade clusters, while only 7% of the girls did. 

There is little doubt from the data ‘available that girls would rather be 
secretaries ‘than mechanics and boys would rather be mechanics than secretaries. 


. 


What is most disconcerting is that 5-year-olds have a made sex-stereo- 
typed occupational Galen: Kirchner and Voncracek (1973) studies boys and 
girls who were 3, 4, and 5S-years old. These children were asked what they 
wanted to be when they grew up. Of those who responded with an occupation, 
boys responded with a wider tange of jobs than girls and preferred to be doc- 
tors, professional athletes, policemen, or eeewh: Girls sve inte ety 
chose to - teachers and nurses, -although there were a considerable at of 
girls who chose non-traditional occupations. 

Looft (1971) asked girls and boys in the first and second grades‘what shies : 
would baat be when they grew up. The boys named 18 occupations and preferred 
to be football players and policemen. The girls named ale 8 occupations and 
preferred to be nurses-or teachers. 

In yet another study of children, Schlossberg and Goodman (1972) asked 
children in grades K-6 what they wanted to be when they grew up. They found 
that 83% of the girls and 97% of the boys chose jobs with traditional sex ster- 
eotypes. furthermore, they found no increase in the amount of sex stereotyping 
in job preference from grades K-6. : 

There is evidence, however, of a discrepancy between real occupational 
aspirations and ideal aspirations. Studies by Lerner, iinnadiey and Benson : 


(1976) and by Burlin (1976) found that both young giris and high school girls 


choose traditionally female occupations for themselves, but see the ideal as 
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being more egalitarian. — ‘ 


Overall, women aspire to be secretaries, nurses, and teachers, and they 


davetep those dapieketons at a very early age. They see some non-traditional 
occupations as appropriate, perhaps even ideal for women, but do not aieowe 
them dot thenselven, Perhaps the egalitarian norms that have oe gaining 
prominence over the last several years are making their way into the realm of 
intellectual possibilities for girls. Girls are not, however, developing a 
commitment to enact those non-traditional roles. Moreover, they express no in- 


, 


terest of any kind in the trades. 


’ 

Boys also demonstrated an overwhelming tendency to focus on and pursue 
traditional roles. “Young boys sated to traditionally Giteudioulaaced oe 
tions. “The Prediger, Roth, and Noeth study (1973) indicates that this orien- 
tation persists at the eleventh grade level. One potential eiplanatton wise 
"be chatty eleventh grade, males have evaluated traditionally pana casapas 
tions i promising lower serics and possessing less status and power and, 
therefore, avoid them. An enresnabive explanation meee be that high school 
age boys perceive a social ee attached to evadivisuatis female occupations 
and avoid them for that reasoh. 

. Occupational Socializatién 

A number of studies have looked at the effects of different socializing > 
influences on occupational preference. Some of the important work on occupa~ 
tional socialization has been done on college students or college pouting 
Even though this paper focuses on people who choose vocationdl rather than col- 
“fae training, giles of college students will be reported here--in addition 


to, studies of non-college students--although their generalizability to a pop- | 


ulation of non-college students may. be limited. &. | 


en | . as 
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Parents 


Non-College Students 


‘Kane, Frazer, and Dee (1976) did a national study of women in area voca- 
tional-technical schools, comparing women in traditional and non-traditional 
programs. They report that. mothers had the most influence on non-t raditionals, 
followed by husbands and fathers. Pen and Gabriel (1976), studying 17-19-year- 


old women, found that parents encouraged traditional roles with a variety of 


$ 


‘rewards and responded negatively to non-traditional decisions. These young 


women also reported parents as the primary influence on their career choices. 
3 , 


Esslinger (1976) discovered the same pattern. in a study of twelfth grade girls 

in Illinois. These girls reported mothers as most influential in their educa- 
aw ’ o 

tional preferences and choices. They said that the four most helpful sources 


of occupational information were people employed in an occupation, fathers, 


mothers, and friends. These studies illustrate the preeminent role mothers . 


‘play in socializing their daughters. The evidence suggests that while mothers 


can influence their daughters to pursue non-traditional careers, they more 


often’ respond negatively to non-traditional roles and positively to tradition- 
al career choices. rc . \ 

College Students’. 

Several. studies of college real navdele chalice found the choice related 
to mothers’ employment. For deal, Tangri (1972) classified college seniors 
as role innovators, moderates, and traditionals. She found the only back- 
ground variables which predicted role innovation were mothers’ being employed 
outside the home and mothers' being employed in a non-traditional field. Ex- 
amining relationships with parents as a factor in occupational choice she 


found that \being identified with father did not predict role innovation. Feel- 
‘ : é 


a 


ing close to father and disagreeing with mother were both negatively correlated 


with role innovation, while being close to mother and disagreeing with father 
were positively correlated with role innovation. 

After a brief review of thé literature, teen and Grossman (1977) con- 
fiuded that studies have shown a positive relationship eeet college women's 
career commitment and mothers' careers. Their own study of 51 senior women 
yielded mixed findings. On one scale of wateav orientation; daughters of work- 
ing, career-oriented mothers were more career-oriented, while on another scale 
they were not. They also found that, regardless of maternal career, career- 
oriented daughters show broader sex role conceptions. 

7 foe-aad Seiten (1964) prewenbed an pudline ef a cheoryfor predict ing 
occupational choice from parental attitudes toward the child. Their basic 
argument, derived from Roe's (1956) earlier work, was that children develop 
motivations or job interests based on early patterns of need satisfaction or 
frustration. Out of-these early patterns develop two kinds of occupational 
interests; Toward Persons and Not nayaed Persons. Hypothetically, warm, <ac- 
cepting parents should develop Toward Persons children, while cold, demanding 
Parents should produce Not nuake Persons children. The Toward Persons orien- 
tation was predicted to lead to tis typically female jobs of neeyies occupa- 
tions, the arts, ete, while a Not Toward Persons orientation was predicted to 
ead to technologies and science. Their own study, as wel] as those of Hagen 
(1960), Utton (1960), and Switzer, Grigg, Miller, and Young (1962), failed to 
support the theory. Gecipar ional choice was not eeeictea from parental atti- 
tudes. Testing the same theory in a slightly different way, Kriger (1972) 
found that perceived parental control differentiated homemakers from employed 
women, but did not ‘differentiate women employed in traditional occupations 


from those employed in non-traditional fields. 
ff 
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The findings related to Roe's theory are very important, because they dem- 
onstrate that global personality variables which may derive from tidhoaee 
periences are mae most salient in occupational choice. The findings therefore 
provide support for a role-theory conceptualization in which expectations spe- 
cific to occupational choice are formulated. ‘ 

Surprisingly little research has been done on the influence of peers on 
occupational choice. The study of 17-19 year old women by Penn and Gabriel 
(1976) found that peers were second nodtgiePloential, ranking just behind par- 
ents, bat ahead of any school gadabiueias ihlaks Gi972) found gapat icant dit 
ferences between what. non-traditional rotiege women piyaghe: eh boyfriends. 
or husbands expected of them and what traditional students thought their boy- 
friends or husbands expected of them. 5 

Television . ee | 

No research was found that directly examined the effects of television 
on occupational choice. However, the potential influence of TV seems so great 
‘that two studies of the effects of television on sex-stereotyping are reported. 


First, a study by Frueh and McGhee (1975) divided boys and girls in grades K, 


2, 4, and 6 into high TV watchers and low TV watchers. The high TV watchers 


were more highly identified with traditional sex\voles, and the findings in- 
creased with age. Sternghanz and Serbin (1974) analjyged 10 programs popular 
with young children, during 1971-72. They found that males in these programs 
more often than females were aggressive and wonehvuneise and were more often 
rewarded. Females were more often punished for high levels of activity. 


Clearly, television needs to be considered more closely as an occupational 


socializing influence. When young people see only sex-stereotyped occupations, 


= - 


dramatically and appealingly presented, for 25 hours a week, the impact is 


likely to be great. 


’ School Influence 


Books 

Many studies have examined the sex-stereotyping of school books, partic- 
‘ularly for elementary students.’ From her review of the literature, Karr (1976) 
concluded that females, were portrayed in traditional occupational roles, es- 
pecially homemaking, and were portrayed as passive and received less frequent 
ment ion in the readers. Steiger (1974) reviewed nine textbooks and curriculum 
guides for courses in technical occupations. She found that teachers and 
workers were all referred to as "he" and pictures showed only boys and men in 
Rochinlewi: oumuanbons, 

It is probable that these materials do not teach children appropriate 
role behavior, but rather reinforce the role stereotypes learned at an early 
age. Schlossberg and Goodman (1972), as reported previously, found the stereo- 
types already developed in kindergarten and found no increase with age. How- 
ever, these books clearly give the message that the role expectations developed 
early in life are still appropriate in 6th grade and in high achoel. 

ae adarea Materials | 

Thé Illinois Council on Economic Education (1977) recently examined five 
sicacheuniat career orientation manuals developed under contracts with the Tie 
linois Office of Educat ion. The five soeupacdorad areas were applied biologi- 
cal and agricultural occupations, industrial occupations, personal and Eny 
service occupations, business, market ing »,and panagenent occupations, and 
health recursion commending the ee fot their use of non-sexist 


Tan guage, equal pictorial ‘representation of men and women, and reliance on re- 


sources esterna} to the school to introduce occupational alternatives, the 
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Council also discovered several more subtle instances of sex bias. In two in- 
4 


stances, for example, actions by women holding responsible positions in an or- 
ganization wees portrayed ig examples of mismanagement. There were no similar 
ehnailen with men. In another case problen, a woman is portrayed in the role 
of an irresponsible employee in contrast to a senaalentinis wate employee. 
Teachers and Counselors 
students report educational personnel of any kind as being less influen- 


tial in occupational choice than parents (Kane, Frazer, and Dee, 1976; Penn and 


Gabriel, 1976; Esslinger, 1976). They also report that teachers are more in- 
fluential than counselors (Kane, Frazer, and Dee, 1976; Esslinger, 1976). 

As role partners to students, teachers and counselors participate in de- 
fining appropriate role behavior of their students by communicating their at- 
titudes and expectations to the students. Several studies have examined 


teacher and counselor attitudes toward women's roles. 


Dittman (1976) gave Bem's Sex Role Inventory to vocational teachers, ad- 


~ 


ministrators, and counselors in North Dakota. She found that everyone held 
stereotyped views of men and women, but they described males and females gen- 
erally as more sex-typed than they believed themselves to be. 


— ’ 


Thomas and Stewart (1971) presented male and female counselors with tapes 


of girls talking about making prdditticnal and non-traditional career choices. 

They found that counselors, regardless of sex, rated traditional goals as 

more appropriate than non-traditional goals. Both male and ‘female counselors 

rated female clients with non-traditional career goals as being more in need 

of ‘counseling than those with traditional goals. * 
Bingham and House (1973) attempted to assess the knowledge of New Jersey : 


‘apa counselors in areas relatéd to women and work. They, found the coun- 


' 
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selors informed about many aspects of women's employment, but uninformed about 


the discrepancy between men's and women's incomes and the probability of ad- 


vancement. Counselors were less accurately informed about: (1) the occupational 


alternatives needed by women, (2) the ability of women to be both homemaker 
and worker, (3) whether women are discriminated against, (4) the number of 
jobs that cannot be, perfordiee- by both women and men , (5) the length of time 
t “st Nyt ‘ ‘ 
ag 


ce RE = 
women are in the work’ force, and (6) that many companies do not make fringe 


benefits available to women .f,, aks "a . 
Rhee ER. f 


A fair amount of ee. en has been given to the problem of se% biasing 
in interest inventories (e.g., Diamond, 1975). Interest inventories may 


-- 


serve to eres the counselor's sex stereotypes and may be tools to rein- 
‘force a young person's own sex stereotyped eats Apiaintai ene Interest inven- 
tories are based on eyicl Hteaadee Ge and Handet, 1975), The first is that 
“people in the same occupation have the same interests. Therefore, if the per- 
son taking the test has tie Sane acevante as people.who are ateeudy in an‘ oc- 
cupation the inventory will show the person as having a high probability of 
being satisfied with that occupation. * a 

Second, if people like activities similar to the activities required by a 
job, then they will like the job asbivietes and will be satisfied with that 
job. As Cole aaa Hansen point out, the obvious ceri with such interest in- 
wenitaries is that they arg, based on past socialization and serve to reinforce 
the status quo. The eachirieel Sanewts of testing are beyond the scope of. this 
‘paper. It. is important to point out, though, that at least two sex-fair tests 
have been deyised.; One is the UNIAM<LTV which’ te a revieion of the ACT~IV 
(Prediger and Hanson, 1976). A second is the Non-Sexist qecabieial tai Sort 


(Dewey, 1974). 
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Looking specifically at teachers, Nies (1978) studied Illinois area voca- 


tional center teachers’ perceptions of the impact of Title IX on various as- 


pects of vocational education. She found that teachers of personal and public 


services, who were mostly women, were most positive about the desirability of 
‘ im a o 

Title IX. Agriculture and industrial arts teachers, who were almost .all‘men, 

«were least positive about ane desirable effects of Title ‘IX on role modeling, 


adntssions policies, and wcaitst language. Business bvaahwed, who were primar- 


wily ‘women, were least positive about its effects on support services and the 


beuatice that nales ne females would derive from it. 


All the available data indicate that teachers and counselors still sup- 


’ , 


port traditional sex shee, Of most interest is Nie's finding that Illinois 


agriculture and industrial arts teachers do not see sex equity laws as having 


_& positive effect on ‘the ralie development of students. ‘Consequently, some re- 


‘sistance may be encountered as programs are evolved to bring women into tra- 


epeinistly wale vocational training.’ This finding takes on greater weight in 


ll of the previously reported finding that teachers are the most important 


schéol influence on whether or not a young women chaodes a non-traditional oc- 


—— 


‘Summing up the findings on occupational socialization, parent¥, and par- 


ticularly mothers, ate perceived as‘ having the most tnfluence over’ the daugh=" 


ter"s choice-of a traditionalor non-traditional career. There is, some data « 


to indicate that. peers are second most influential, while teachers rank ia 


* 
ace 


and counselors fourth. ‘The overwhelming direction of that socialization ‘te to | 


push daughters toward traditional ° careers. The outcome is that most’ girls 


want to be secretaries, nurses, and teachers, Recent research on socializa- 


tion influences has focused on girls to the exclusion of boys. ‘There is no 


’ 
“ , 
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_career education programs are springing up around the country. These programs 


' choices for the girls involved in the program. 
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theoretical reason, however, why the influence order should be different for 


LY 


the sexes. ; Be sig 


To offset the traditional socialization girls and boys are receiving, 


attempt to set up alternative, role expectations for children and youth. For 


“_ 


example, Project HEAR (1976) in New Jersey developed a program to widen alter- 
natives and increase self awareness for students in grades 4-12. They report ' 


the following results: (1) elementary students who took the course showed a sig- 
: , . a 

nificant increase in the number of occupations perceived as appropriate for 

j : < oo 

both sexes. They also were significantly more likely than a control group to 


choose non-traditional occupations. (2) Middle school students who took the 


- 


course had significantly more occupational information than controls. . (3) 


High school students who took the course significantly increased the number of * 

times’ they chose occupations consistent with their preferences. ) 
Vinzeni: (1977) reports’that a program of discussion of occupational sex 

stereotypes resulted in 6th. grade ‘students significantly widening their: view | : 

of eels appronctate behavior. A similar program with 6th grade girls done by Pd : 
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“Harris (1974) reports an ‘increase in the number of different kinds of career 


The results from all these career education projects are very encouraging, 


indicating that occupational sex stereotyping can be reduced by setting up new 
a , . , 


role expectations for students. . Even though research shows parents to be most 


influential in determining: occupational choice, these programs have been effec- 


‘tive in the school setting. oe $ 


. : ‘ 
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‘field work. During a data collection phase, a statewide assessment of the 


Non-Traditional Vocational Training 


. Several programs have been paveeERe to introduce and encourage women to 


prepare for and enter traditionally aaledontnated daxatignds “hone of these 
, 


projects, however, reports comparable programs to open traditionally female 
1) 5 a 


occupations to males. 


Very ffew studies have reported empirical assessments of women in non-tra- 


ditional vocational training programs, One of the most intensive, programs that 


. 


has been assessed is Project EVE in Houston, Texas (Lerner, RERERETOM, aud 


Champagne, 1976). The program intervention was (1): Be: recruit actively hgh” 


a 


school girls into acig-dielaated vocational PERTOane prograns ene diage coon 


media presentations, bulletin boards, colorful and excltiag career fair booths, 


and television; (2) to.meet with girls in the non-traddtional program to dis- - 


‘cuss problems and offer support; and \(3) to observe classes and meet with the 


teachers of non-traditional. courses. The recruitment process doubled the hum 


ber of pies in Rne ‘traditionally male vocational classes. Furthermore, par- 


ticipation led to (1) positive att ituite changes regarding taking jobs ‘in non- 


traditional areas, (2) acceptance by staff of women in these areas, and. (3) a 


~~-deeline- in staff ‘discouragement “of hon=traditionar choices” ii a aia 


Beach (1977) teviewed the Neel Carolina New Pioneers Project. That pro- 


bese led to-increased-enrollment ‘ both males—and-females~in non-traditional 


areas as a. result of recruiting, revised course descriptions and a focus on» 


status of sex equity in vocational education was made. Several, factors were 


analyzed in ten pilot school systems distributed throughout the state (Smith, 
e a 7 4 ry ne ‘ é 
197%). Sex biasing and sex discrimination was evaluated in information pro- 


cesses, classroom atmosphere, methods of job assignment, the content of course 


e 


non-t raditional preacawl were more 2 Likely to hold eericel,. sited. ind service 


ployer prejudice. - Unfortunately, only one-third found jpbs related to their . 


ditional .and non-traditional occupations. Among the non-traditional students, 


‘descriptions and program brochures, and pre-registration methods, Th addition, 
a program of training institute focusing: on sex bias and sex discrimination 

was designed and implemented in 46 auhowd: systems en tae, oe ee During 
the 20 months dialing July, 1974 significant changes in the distribution of 
boys and girls dn vocational education programs occurred. Significantly higher 
numbers of girls, enrolled in elses trades, industry, farm production, 
bricklay ing, and carpentry. Similarly, home paenaudeal, fous and nourishment, 


and housing and ‘furnishing saw significant increases in enrollments by boys. 


Lewis and Kaltreider (1976) searched the country for schools that enrolled 
five or more girls in non-traditional vocational classes. Only Bees found, 
11 of which were used in their study. Students who enrolled in non-traditional 
courses generally had a positive experience. They felt scvepteds were inter- 
ested, and were satisfied. However, they also believed etiny lacked background 
and believed their teachers were neutral tovard theti paréledpation rather than 


encouraging. Loonang at TARR employment , women who had baker non-traditional. 
courses in high school were more likely to have. professional, PeGHntGek or 
semi-skilled Are} rather than sain or service Jobs. Males who had. been in ‘ 


ens enenrenrnt neve sae somo len eemea ty atte arg AN Spe 


jobs rather than’ semi-skilled or farm jobs. Very few respondents reported em- | 
skills. Three-fourths of those who did were satisfied with their jobs. 


Finally, Kane, et. al., (1976) studied a national sample of women in tra- 


54% believed their high schools had not prepared them for post-secondary voca- 
tional education. Two-thirds of these students had problems. in adjustment. 
The. two major areas of adjustment problems werg, (1) male students having dif- im 
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ficulty adjusting to the women enrolled, and (2) males patna tected prepared. 
Drawing conclusions from the small amount of data on women in non-tradi- 
tional programs is difficult. It is clear that very 4 paopie are now in non- 
traditional programs. Based on Project EVE's experience, it will take inten- 
sive and dedicated recruiting efforts to change enrollment patterns. Although 


women are reported to have some adjustment problems in non-traditional programs, 


they do fairly well, and adjust quite well when given the kind’ of support that 


EVE gave. 


4. 
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Illinois Vocational Education 
Illinois has over 716,000 students enrolled in vocational education pro- 
“grams, 74% of whois are at the secondary level. An initial scan of Table 2 in- 
dicates that men and women appear to be represented equally, 53% of the stu- ’ 
dents being men, 47% women, Closer examination, however, reveals a pattern of 
placement or selection in vocational crourans consistent with the literature. 
Women dominate the fields ‘of Health Care (84% women) , Consumer Services and 
Homemaking (822), Occupational Preparation (852), and Office Skills (70%). 
: Men are the majority of students in Agricultural programs (83%) ,s Technical ies 
grams (94%), and neueaiten its teed to train for Trades and Industry (90%). 
even in a field like Distributive Education where the distetbution of men and 
women approaches equality, dine finds sex-typing. Men, re eee ee predominate 
in the areas of automotives (94%), hardware and building materials (85%), in- 
dustrial market ing (692), insurance (74%), and wholesale trading (82%). ‘Women 
. are overrepresented in food services (73%), home Sat anivigs (64%), ‘ape. 
and accessories (642%), and recreation and tourism (57%). Tagle 3 reveals sim- 
iler distributions for the staff responsible for these is bie 


soyrenntaiybinnsnninonan anemeaheaemnetnene ea ee ee nee ne err 
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: . 3 “Barriers ‘to “changing these distributions arise at several ‘points. Parental " 
7 and personal attitides and habits may continue to channel saavea into tra- | 
ditionally male and Sei occupations. Selection biases by employers and 
sr guidance personnel, and equally pervasive characterizations by teachers and the 
. hy " media will exacerbate the situation. Yinstiy,, steveural components of occupa- - 
tions ‘ais inhibit changed roles. For example, occupational projections are 
bites? pieces of information that must be examined in encouresntng women (and 


men). to enroll in non-traditional occupations. The forecast by the Department 


of Labor in the Occupational Out look Handbook (1976) projects. that professional 
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Agriculture 
Distribution (Merchandising) 
Health 

Consumer & Homemaking 


Gadipavisnal Preparation 


(Child Development and Home eeuunite 


Office Skills 
Technical 
Trades and Industry 


Special Programs 


& 


Sex Distribution of Staff Members by Qccupational Area 


Area 
Business, Marketing & Management 
Agriculture ee 
Industrial 
Personal and Public Service 
.Health 


TOTAL , 


*source: Illinois Council on Economic Education, 1977, Appendix C 
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. 379190 © 336892 ” 716082 
. € 53% i 47% . eee re anee eee 
= 2 . 


Table 2% 


43109 

31658 

32576 

72341 

‘ ? : 
169451 241634 : 
70% 

940 16069 
6% 

217357 23970 241327 
90% | 10% 

1635 » 1344, 2979 
55% 45% . 


Table 3” ae Seer ; ae 


Halen %, Females % Total 


1435. 62 |: 87138 2306 
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and clerical occupations will be the fastest growing fields between 1974-1985, 
each srouiik by-about 30%. Sales positions, crafts, laborers and service 
workers will grow at much slower rates, and farm employment will decline by 
perhaps 40%. Educators must move with caution to insure that thousands ai 
young people are not trained for occupations which will, by the time of their 
employment, be oversupplied. . 

Each of these barriers may wigs represent key points at which innovations 
may be introduced. Some aviduice of movement toward change in Illinois was 
found in the survey responses of 38 Coordinators of Career and Vocational Ed- 
ucation aesiegaas (Illinois Council on Economic Education, 1977). In their re- 
sponses, the Coordinators indicated their emphasis is currently on counseling ~ : 
and open enrollment. One-third had held inservice sex bias or awareness work- 
shops. One-fourth had studied the extent to which sex bias was present in their 
educational materials. A little more than one-half had looked at sex distribu- 
tion in their enrollment figures and had evaluated the seiecinta which schedul- 
‘ing hindered or facilitated open Seiten fewer than one-half y however, had 


’ 


discussed with their students the kinds of sex discrimination that exist and 


- 


the legal avenues that areopen to victius or distrininations nat 
Gonctustons and Implications 
fon the literature review, it is Apparefit that there are: dif ferences, be- 
tween males and fefiales in,attitudes, expectations, and preferences: for occu- Be 
pations and that these differences ere at an early age. Counselors, teach- 
‘ers, and administrators deiionercate little consciousness or awareness that these 
biases should be aneiiorated, The evidence suggests that sex equitable prac~ 


tices are the exception rather than‘ the norm in vocational education in Illinois, 


and that sex inequity pervades to some degree at all levels and kinds.of voca- 
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tional, training. The major purpose of this review has been to present a 
status picture of sex equity in vocational education in Illinois. In satisfy- 
ing this purpose the review emphatically portrays the need for programs which 
seek to improve the existing congitions. The conclusions of this review are 
clear and need no reiteration. More important are the implications for what 
areas to address snd wetions to take. 

A comprehensive program to make vocational education equitable in I1linois A 
must be a multifaceted program Sigiving parents, employers, students, teachers, 
counselors, “and vocational trainers. The program must recognize the early age 
by which sex stereotyped attitudes are engrained. It should take advantage 
of increasingly egalitarian social attitudes as, sites for positive innovation. 
It must also recognize the subtlety and pervasive nature of stereotyping and 

“the degree to which occupational sex stereotyping is sienna in the home, 
school, and work. Lastly, it must bring to the awareness of men and women : 
those biases which affect their preferences and actions. The following state- 
ments summarize both generally and specifically the needs aad recommended ae 


tions. 


I. EXPECTAJZONS AND ATTITUDES ORIENTATIONS. “The “1Lte rat ure 1 scl ea tke 


7 


_ docymenting the significant input of parents, particularly mothers, in the 
for on of women's occupational attitudes. Furthermore,these-attitudes are 
formulated by the time the child enters kindergarten. Parent education is, 


therefore, essential for modifying stereotyped images held by the parent and 


child. In ‘addition, support systems for men and women in preparation for em- 
ployment in non-traditional careers must be devised and implemented at the 
primary, secondary, and postsecondary levels to combat high dropout rates and . 


- 


' offset social sanctions imposed by male peers and superordinates. 
. , . . if 


9 
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II. EQUAL ACCESS. There must be equal access for boys and girls to 
quality services and programs in guidance and counseling services, class as- 
signments, career preparation and training programs, curricular and extra- 
curricular activities, work-study programs, etc. Equal eee in and of itself 
does very little to change enrollment patterns. In addition, career education’ \ 
programs that begin in elementary school and go through high school, sonieal 
with active recruiting, are necessary to accomplish change. .. : 

III. EQUAL TREATMENT. Students should be treated equally regardless of 
sex in class activitden, student-teacher relationships, classroom climate, co- 
educational programming, eiewttine and guidance services, curriculum guides, 
distribution of physical facilities: vocational programs, etc. Language that 
is sexist should be reformulated. Role models should he examined to insure 
non-sexist images exist. Sex-biased bouka, materials, course descriptions, — 
and recruitment materials must be removed. Current interest inventories niust 
be replaced with sex-fair tests. . 

IV. RESOURCE ‘ALLOCATION. Analyses should be done of faculty and student 
assignments to classes. Class schedules should be designed to atedancdiee the 
~ special needs of males and Temales? ‘Support TS ET CORE CRT TM ERE Ts 6 eam 
baby-sitting services) must be made available to permit working fathers to re- 
ceive vocational education: Recruitment practices should’ be reviewed: Fiscal” Slaiaiads 
‘resources should be equitably distributed to support programs promoting sex 
equity. ; 

Vv. AWARENESS, EVALUATION, AND PROGRAM CORRECTION. The agency or school 
| should col¥ect data indicating the level of awareness dati their staff of the 
issue of sex equity. This data should be used to epivcke aetesans to raise 


levels of awareness and remediate biases. Since teachers are.the most impor= 


: : : to | — 


a3h= 


tant perceived school influence on occupational choice, programs aimed at im- 
plementing sex equity must positively involve and support vocational education 
teachers, mot ivat ing them to encourage and support their students, regardless 


of sex, Attempts should be made to articulate equitable programs among the - 


various levels and components of the vocational education program in the state 


system. Employment data (e.g., trends, ‘forecasts, projections) should be col=- 
lected and distributed to staff and students. Agencies and schools must anal- 
yze their programs to see the extent to which sex equity is implemented in af- 


firmative action programs, tolerated benignly, neglected, or actively discour- 


Hh" aged. 
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IV. Methodology 


The purposes of this section are to explain the methodology a in develop- 
ing the five-year. plan to ren sex equity and to summarize the data sources 
and findings. The general procedures were to (a) series data, (b). eynthieg ley. 
tie data, (c) present the data, (d) get feedback, (e) achieve consensus, and 
(f£) repeat the cyete with additional data. This avaliods process was repeated 
until. a manageable dan which could be effective in bringing about ‘ii equity 
‘in vocational education for the state of Illinois ae completed. | 

The framework for these procedures is supplied by the Delphi Method.* 

The BerEne Method is a sequenced program of interrogation interspersed with 
“feedback. The method | is typically open-ended and follows a iivedpeneccensecs . 
gent pattern. Through a pfocess of repeatedly soliciting fected on collected 
data, consensus is reached for objectives and activities to be carried out. 

\Nine steps in the development of the five-year eld can be identified. 
“ ; 
These steps will be explained and their outcomes summarized. The nide steps 
are: 
. (1) Interviews with DAVTE staff 
(2) Review of the literature on sex equity issues’ 
143) Site visits to Illinois schools 

(4) Survey questionnaire - -- 

(5) First conference--May 15th 

(6) Objectives Ranking Instrument 

(7) Second swiSapeaudosmnily 17th 

(8) Continued use of DAVTE resources 


a ce 


(9) Synthesis by Roosevelt University staff : 


s 


‘Galloway, Ronald McCage, Dick Hofstrand, Connie Cline, and Sally Pancrazio. 


. ' 


(1) Interviews 


Interviews were conducted by Roosevelt University staff members with Jim 


The interviews were conducted in thesapring of 1978. The following section sum- 
; <4 : aes: aa es : 


‘marizes the interview questions and responses. 


-I. . What do you perceive to be the Federal legislative mandate regarding od 


sex equity? 


Most of the interviewees responded with statements about providing equal : 


access and removing existing barriers to educational and occupational chotess, 
particularly for women. Galloway suggested the tigdiieators are not as biased as 
the kids." Necessary changes in the structure and elationship of dduvations 
were possible but what Galloway sees as essential are parental and child atti- 
tude changes during the dlemantacy school years. eo 

eases nigh emphasized equal access noting that the need to change the 
distribution of enrollments within vocational education areas is more important 


rn 


than increasing enrollments of women. . 


Hofstrand also noted the emphasis on access as opposed to affirmative ac- 


tion. He spoke of the necessity of psychologically preparing students who will 


enroll in non-traditional areas for the abuse they may face. 


‘Cline made a distinction between ‘Title IX and the 1976 amendments. The 


former are directed toward "keeping classes open to both sexes." The latter 


‘ 


go one step farther in that they "specify eliminating sex bias and sex ai 
rse 


stereotyping, creating awareness of- the problem, and taking action to re 


\ 


present attitudes."  . i aos 
ind Pr ; 
Pancrazio noted the applicability of the issue of mx equity to all levels 


and types of education in addition to vocational education. She would like to 


- see more of an emphasis on management training for women than on "typing or 
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Pe Cae for boys." 


> ac: 
eft. What are the statewide components of the vocational education system? 


Placement, counseling, instruction, recruitment, administration, and 


teacher training were mentioned by most respondents. Hofstrand also ment ioned- 


open enrollment, sex bias of employment officers, instructional strategies, 


and emphasized the heavy reliance on teacher training institutions. : . 


- Recruitment (including teacher as well as counselor responsibilities)’ and 
parent-child attitudes also appear to, be critical areas that demand attention. 


III. How well is Illinois doing in achieving sex equity in vocational 
education? 


Galloway stressed administrator support as essential and felt that some 
members of his staff would be reluctant without pressure from his office. 

McCage spoke of the four. years of work that have already gone into this 
effort. ic wtvesaud again, however, the necessity of starting at the pre- 
school level and Ee en ee a wider petspective. Vocational education 
is just part of a more general equity issue that is quickly spreading to ESEA 
and special education legislation. 

Hofstrand endorsed Galloway's assessment of the difficulty of moving ad- 
ministrators. He also noted improvement among counselors. He recognized 


though that what are’ ostensibly open access arrangements are often hindered 


by, subtle guiding processes which lead to traditional enrollment patterns. 


‘ Ny €line rated the ,current status of sex equity as very poor overall. 


IV. What evidence’ do you have of the status of sex equity? 
Respondents confirmed that little in the way of rigid evaluations have 


been done to this point. There are various impressions, some printed, most 


- obtainable from people active in vocational education around the state. Some 
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data has been collected in Joanne Bratiectal report and other information is 
available through a bibliography from the Ohio State Center, | : 

The mandate for including a reference to sex equity in LEA 1 and 5 year 
plans had nee been issued at the time of the interviews, and 80 data in the 


700-800 plans on file with DAVIE did not reflect this mandate. 


_Q) . Literature Review 

The literature review by Schréiber and Asser attempted first to place 
the issue of sex equity in an economic context. To that end, data published 
by the Women's Bureau of the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare was 
analyzed and discussed. The basic conclusions were (1) that the working woman 
is a permanent product of our technology, (2) that 90% of women will work 
sometime during thats lifetime, and (3) that economic discrimination is per- 
Vasive, 

After the introduction of role theory as a theoretical perspective appli- 
cable to sex role stereotyping in education and occupations, the literature of 
occupational choice, occupational socialization, and programs of fneeradte tains 
al vocational éeatatag was reviewed. Their review was limited to studies that. 
use systematic, empirical aneivees ae programs or dtaganedh data. Use wee made 
of literature available in professional journals (e.g., Journal of "Vocational 
Behavior, Vocational Guidance Quarterly, Psychology of Women Quarterly) as well 
as library systems (ERIC) and sovaraandt data.. An ERIC search was the point 
of origin for collection of an appropriate and complete inl anereahys A draft 
version was Aionared and sent .to participants of the May 15th Sex Equity can 
ference including Roosevelt University staff and DAVTE personnel. Additional 


citations were solicited and incorporated into the final draft. 


: Isteiger, J.M. Vocational preparation for women: A critical analysis. 
“Springfield, Illinois: Research report to the Illinois Board of Vocational 


Education and the Rehabilitation Division of the Vocational and Technical Ed- 
udation Research and Hevetepeant Unit, 1974, ‘ 
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In brief the findings were these: 

The 'first4step in proncensdig toward sex equity in vocational education 
is to understand the occupations and aspirations of girls and boys and to 
know the persons who mst influence those’ aspirations. The literature reveals 
that most girls aspire to just three occupations=~secretary, Aarne, and teach= . 
er--and that they develop those aspirations ae eacty ae 5 years of age. They 
express no interest of any kind in the trades. Both elementary and high school 
boys and girls report aspirations to traditionally sex-stereotyped occupations. 

Parents, and particularly mothers, have the most inf tuence over their 


child's choice of a traditional or non-traditional career. There is some data 


-to indicate that peers are second most influential, while teachers rank third, 


and counselors fourth. © 


The overwhelming direction of that socialization is to push girls toward 


traditional careers. Sex-biased books, classroom materials, interest inven- 


tories, and recruitment materials, while not a primary socializing influence, 


reinforce stereotyped sex-roles. The outcome is that most girls who do not go 


to college want to be secretaries. 


To offset the traditional socialization girls and boys receive, career ed- 


- ucation programs have been initiated around the country. The results from the 


few that have been evaluated are very encouraging, indicating that occupational 


sex stereotyping can be reduced by setting up new role expectations for stu- 


dents. 


There is a small amount of published research on participation in non=- 


traditional vocational education programs. It is clear that very few women are 


training for non-traditional careers. What is even clearer, however, is that 


significant support must be forthcoming to help women in non-vocational roles 


survive both the abuse .and neglect aimed at them by teachers, employers, and 


My © 
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colleagues. ae ; . ca 
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. (3) Summary of Site Visits pe e.g . «3 pf 
Introduction | | | | 
One source at data for the plan was the ‘observation and study of four 
school sites receiving vocational education funds. Sites for the observation 
visits, were selected. c Perey by the state. education agency and the. 
Roosevelt University ataff. The sites were selected to. include rural and urban °' 
.Schools, large and small programs, and locations in the northern, central, and 
southern yeptous of the state. The four sites included one junior college, one 
“ Sd, \ 


, comprehensive high school, one area vocational- center, and one elementary 


school, 

Sites 

The junior satiene was Truman College, one of the Chicago City Colleges, 
Jeeaed in the uptown area of Chicago. — The college serves a culturally and 
ethnically diverse population of about 1,000 pti Twenty-one career pro- 
grams are offered, under the direction of Dr. John Sishcneion, Dean of Careers. 

-Orion "High School, a comprehensive high school with 500 students, is lo- 
cated near the Quad Cities in western Illinois. Four occupational programs are 
oPtared at the school: agriculture, fedueevtal ayter home economics, and of- 
fice practice, Additional programs are available at, the nearby area vocational 
center in Moline. “The visit was arranged by local vocational diceeuoe Tom 
Nicholwots = 

The area vocational center selected for observation Sse: Tanpilte VOTEC in 
central Illinois. The school offers a wide — of vocational programs’ to 
students from the surrounding school districts. Hosting the visit was Paul 


. 


Wasser. 


bm 
i’ 
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“The final visit was made to three elementary schools and one junior high 
school in Edwardsville, Illinois, in the southern region of the state. The 
district. offers a continuous program of career education, K-8, under the direc- | 


( 


tion of Dr. Gerald Webb, local vocational education director, In addition, a 


“ ’ 


seriex of hands-on mini-courses in eight occupational areas are required for 
‘ all junior high school students. | 
Procedures 
Two-day visits were made to each site. ‘On the first day, the visiting 
staff met with the local vocational education director, who then arranged in- 
terviews and observations for the remaining time. Interviews wave held with the 
superintendent, principal(s), counselors, department chairpersons, occupational 
program teachers, library staff, student organization aporaire, parents, stu- 
dents, local employers, and advisory council members. Observations were made 
of vocational education classes, student seeanization meetings, counseling oe 
.tivities, and advisory council meetings. 

A list of questions, adapted from the DAVTE Site Evaluation Team Member's 
Handbook, was mad to guide the interviews and observations. Questions in- 
cluded concerns in dank of the six functional areas for which funded programs 
are seecineante ee state evaluation scheme: (a) planning and evaluation, 
(2) occupational programs, (3) student services, (4) personnel, (5) program 
igen nnd (6) community resources. The questions are attached in Appendix 


‘ 


A. ° 

At the -end of the first day, the visiting observation team met to review 
their findings, begin puanatebion of the report, and assess what information 
had yet to be gathered.. Interviewees ' comments and observational data were re~ 


corded. Whenever possible, written documents were obtained to supplement and 


support the findings. Below is a list of documents which were: collected by 


, 


\ 


| a 


visiting observers:: | 4 


| 
. One and five year plan: 

Most recent DAVTE evaluation report 
‘Class enrollments by program and sex \ 
Cooperative. work placements by program and sex : 

School newspapers 

Any publications produced by Gotational sdunavls ddpavtnssite. or: programs. 

Copies of communication to parents or employers regarding occupational 
programs 

Instruments used to assess, attitudes toward sex equity among administra~ 
tors, staff, students, parents, and employers 

Class schedules with course. descriptions 

Curriculum guides for career education or occupational programs 

Resource lists for sex equity-related materials prepared by local library 
staff 

Map of school indicating program classroom and lab space 

Copies of position descriptions for administrators, counselors, and occu- 
pational program faculty . 

Agendas and minutes of advisory council meetings 

Agendas and minutes of vocation-related student organizations 

Copies of job announcements distributed to students 

Reports of student organization activities | 


Summary of Findings of Site Visits 


Planning and Evaluation 


Once every five years, each funded vocational education program in Illinois 


is visited by a team of trained evaluators. After a series of interviews and eS 


observations, judgments are made about how well the program is meeting standards 


imposed by the state education agency. These evaluations have considered the 


issue of sex equity only since fall of 1977. Of the four sites visited by’ Roose- 


velt University staff, only Orion High School had been evaluated during this 


' time period, The evaluation report, submitted by team leader Dr. Wayne Zook of 


Illinois State University, stated that "there is no evidence of sex bias or 


stereotyping which may preclude the enrollment of students in once regarded as 


traditional boy or girl courses." 


Our visit revealed that many barriers to sex equity remain, as might be. 
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expected. Director Tom Nicholsonyzagreed. Administrators, staff, and puiiened 

hee Swe tion beginning to recognize the barriers that they themselves construct 
and wexpetinke, According to Nicholson, "If you're not ineuwet vintle-gelke 
on, it's hard to be concérned." The principal reiterated that "sex nates: is 
not a high priority issue in this community." | : 

None of the schools had a formal system in evidence to evaluate progress 
toward compliance with dex equity legislation. All the districts had appointed 
a Title pi ceceiinnene, tad only two had formulated a specific school policy 
statement regarding sex @équity. None of the schools had fan ided eax equity 
objectives in their local plans, and none of them had made plans to gather tee 
formation about practices - further sex equity in occupational siegennn: 

There was, however, much éatiandevet increasing attempts at awareness of 
the problem Speakers had been brought in to address students, faculty, and 
advisory boards about expanded career options for all studerits. Some singe. 
Strators and staff had attended workshops or seminars away from the Behoot 


dealing with issues of sex equity. However, there were no formal means for 


rcommunicating the outcomes of these workshops to other staff members in the 


school. The only means observed for disseminating information about sex equity 
was informal discussions among teachers and administrators. Staff members who 

had training experiences were enthusiastic about what they had learned and ex- 

pressed a desire to share the information with others. 

None of the four schiooia tad formally measured teachers’, parents’, stu- 
dents’, administrators’, or employers’ attitudes towards sex equity. All the 
ocational directors indicated that attitude assessment instruments were badly 
naeded for use in working with these groups. One director sigeasted hat pre- 


and\post-attitude measures be used with inservice training, so that participants 


pre positively affected by the training could be identified. These par- 
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ticipants could be used as initiators in the school to disseminate ideas and 


‘Information. 


- 


At the elementary level, sex eauits is seen as one aspect of the career 
education program which provides occupational information to students. At Ed- 
wardsville, a curriculum guide for careet education, K-8, had been made a part 
of the social studies curriculum. ‘There was no system, however, for monitoring 
to what extent or how well the curriculum was being implemented. 

All four districts had an official policy to consider local occupational 
opportunities and conditions in the development of new training programs or in 
the- expansion or elimination of old ‘asi: Program directors kept themselves 
inforasd about job market dewaride and the areas of work of interest to students. « 
There was no evidence, however, of an awareness of changing work roles for women. 

‘Occupational Programs 

All the Kehools relied heavily on printed materials produced commercially 
as teaching aids, or distributed.by companies to give occupational information. 
All schools wad a resource file available to students, showing the characteris- 
tics and requirements for various occupations. Illustrations oF descriptions 
of non-traditional work roles were saedadtiaty rare. All schools indicated 
that purchase of non-sexist occupational information materials was a low prior- : 
ity item. Students must seek out this information at their own initiative. 
Teachers, counselors, or administrators do not take responsibility for bringing 
the information to the students. 

"The more effective and persuasive ways of disseminating information were 
through word-of-mouth among the students and in informal discussions between 
students and teachers and students and counselors. This system perpetuates 


stereotyped classes, because contacts with certain teachers are sex-determined. 


“ J 


As one clerical office practice teacher said, "I don't have a chance to tell 


ol ’ 


boys about my classes--I never see boys." 
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Two aes reported that they had mneel hee in ‘etal shop class after’ visit- 
ing the ahd during their whisdy hall seats There was no other means available 
to them to learn about the content and process of the shop class. Students 
suggested that ‘i open house or visiting schedule for interested students could 
be used for disseminating information about non-traditional programs. Bulletin 
board displays or information campaigns for specific programs were also sug- 
gested, : 

In the junior. high schools at Orion and Edwardsville, mini~courses in all 
Occupational areas were required for all students. Boys and girls were exposed 
to introductory experiences in cooking, sewing, child care, home furnishings, 
wood shop, metal shop, electronics, and drafting. Seschens agreed that stu- 
dents’ abilities and performance could not be predicted by their sex. The 
mini-course program had been in existence for five years at Edwardsville, yet 
there had not been an increase in the number of students choosing non-traditional 
classes at the high school level. 


With the 1976 amendments which forbade gex-segregated clasees,. the. foads 


‘class for girls and the Beginning Chef class for boys at Orion High School were 


combined to make Foods I a coed iawn pare were at a disadvantage because 


they had not been soctalized to thie ‘eooking task at home and had not partici~ 


_pated in the home economics orientation class required for girls. They were not 


familiar with such basic skills as measuring and using oven controls, and were 
often too timid.to ask questions. Most boys were content to sit back and let 

the more a cceeaad girls do all the cooking. Others were so uncomfortable 

they dropped out. ; F 

The decision was made to separate the classes again so that boys would ” 
have more opportunity to participate in the activities. The enrollments of male 
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students in cooling classes dtevasend tenadtiacety to pre-1976 levels. Male 
enrollment in the advanced food. service course, whieh is co-ed, also incteased; 
Several male students said they felt more comfortable in the segregated class. 
All programs were adequately supported financially. All sites visited 
were enjoying some growth in enrollments, and so were able to expand and im- ne 
prove their educational programs. this, however, may not be representative 
of most schools in Illinois. . ; . oe nay 
At the elementary level, there was some reluctance to beviavaveaxiet 
teaching materials with non-sexist products. The list of materials in the K-8 
career education curricalum guide had not been chosen on the basis of freedom 
from sex bias and sex vole stereotyping. One series listed ("I Want to Be a 
") is on the National Organization for Women's not recommended list of 
kedching materials. | 
Many teachers at the elementary level considered, career education to be 
superfluous, something that could be eliminated in the press of time to com- 
plete work in reading, math, etc. It was viewed by some as a two-week social 
weiaies unit that sometimes got crowded out of already busy days. Some partic- 


ularly skilled teachers were able to integrate concepts of career education and 


° 
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expanded career options for boys and girls into many areas.of the curriculum. 
Vocation-related student organizations were found only at the comprehensive _ 
high school. Some efforts had been made to.recruit girls into Future Farmers of 
America and boys ‘into Future ee of navlen: in order to vai the var- 
iety of activities available in the clubs, and to create greater interest in 
club activities. Some all-boy and all-girl clubs planned joint activities. 
Orion High School's FFA had a female vice president, and the FHA had one male 


officer. : 


Although we found no institution-wide encouragement to do so, some teachers 
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‘had made efforts to recruit non-traditional students for their classes, .One 


agriculture teacher actively encouraged girls to enroll in his classes for 
heen reasons: "(1) it makes the class better, (2) sivle can do just as well 
-‘or better than the guys, (3) the guys “@re better with girls in the class, and 
(4) there are many jobs pixie ony ek in sgoteiieuse He was able to place 
five girls in agriculture-related cooperative work placements. On the other 
hand, one industrial arts teacher discouraged stele from enrolling ex the ad= 
vanced metal shop, because "girls don't like to get dirty." Students who par- 
ticipated in non-traditional classes and clubs reported that their classmates 
and fellow club members were generally very friendly and helpful. Some suf- 
fered teasing, but only from’ their sex peers outside the class or club. 
Student. Services 
‘ ‘Some support system is required for students who enter non-traditional 
classes. Although antoeeal support groups were’ in evidence, several informal 
means of support were available to successful nonetraditvennt students: (1) 
Peer support was very powerful. When students who enjoyed positions of leader- 
ship or popularity in the school entered fonsiradittow classes, it was easier 
for other students to follow. (2) Parents provided support and role models. 
For example, the daughter of the industrial arts teacher was enrolled in the 
radvanced woodworking shop. One student whose father was a feaae Gane an 
outstanding agriculture ‘student and an FFA officer, She looked forward to as- 
suming responsibility for the family farm. A boy whose father was a gourmet 
cook was enrolled in the advanced food debbloes course. 3) Some parents en- 
couraged their children to participate in sions tbaake rata classes because 
they considered the skills useful. For example, sons were encouraged to learn 


to type or cook, while daughters were encouraged to learn automobile repair. 


(5) Favorable teacher attitudes and acceptance were often sufficient to keep 
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ia for their. own: sone ‘Employers often called for a student of a certain sex to 


rie / 


hy erative work placements fet students in non-tradittonal areas. One well-quali- 


, ‘traditional feminine work roles. She encouraged them to fantasize about a: 


‘ school level. No sex bias in their use was apparent. However, some students 


mot advised of the difficulty of getting a Job in that area. 


PRASAD position, ye a "strong boy" for a skilled trades position though fed- 


. éral laws prohibited” the advertisement of jobs for one sex.. Kiasloyere sometimes. 


dents was spent imagining ‘and exploring possibilities for employment outside 


i | “S2e>. . 


_students ina non-traditional class. : ? 


Formal = informal interest and sueitude. tests were used at the high * 


felt that the tests were used in superficial ways. For example, a girl was ad- 


+ . 


vised to consider forestry because of her responses to an interest inventory 


but was not given an accurate job description of forestry occupations and was 


"<The “only school with a formal placement service was Truman College. They - 
located, jobs for students (part-time and full-time) and for graduates. A weekly 


dab journal was circulated and workshops were held to teach students how to look 
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fill a particular job. They often requested a "beautiful girl" to filla sec~_ 
oe. 


. . 


sompiainea if a. ‘boy’ appeared’ to interview for a élerical job or a girl for a 
ie wichtnanent position. 


- . o 
High school vocational directors related some difficulty in finding coop- 


fied" female student in duto dtechauiics found aifgiculty getting placed, even 
‘chodgh she was: ‘eligible cue CETA ‘assistance. Employers felt that her placement 


in an auto mechanics shop wast ‘{nappropriate because of the cursing hae goes on . 
. Sy in ty | 
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One counselor at’ Truman indicated that much of her time with female stu- 


+ 
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wide range of options. She found this necessary because entry-level posttions 


in such. female dominated areas as child care, food servite, clerical, and 


nursing are low pay, low status, and over-crowded. She believed that greater . 


opportunities and more chances for advancement could be found in other areas. _ 

Her approach to ee counseling was unique. The rest of. the counseling staff 
did not consider this even of work with students as appropriate for their 
counseling role. Most staff members preferred to work within the Limits of 
the student's stated preference, eyen though the range of possibilities might 


be quite narrow. 


Some counselors felt that having eight periods in the day gave students 
more opportunity to take different courses, including jnteedee tonal occupa- 
tional. courses. . 

Personnel 

There were no instances of male or Feuate toachats working in apaeteells 
tional areas. One exception had been a male instructor in the nursing program 
_at Truman College. - He had recently left Truman for a better paying job. _Ef- 
forts to recruit gusthue male nursing instructor had been unsuccessful. One ae: 
the agticulrute teachers at the high school level indicated that he had grad- 
uated from Northern Illinois it milan along with a number of ba a ieee 
preparing to be agriculture-instructors. These women had ‘no difficulty ob- 
taining teaching positions in the state, 

Five female administrators had recently been hired at Truman College. 
Since these were the mst recently filled positions, they were all junior level 
positions. One of the elementary sehool srlonipale in Edwardsville was a woman. 
She had been hired last year, primarily iE i expertise in education 
of exceptional children. | 

At the time of our visits, no inservice activities had been planned or 


carried out, nor had staff been polled as ic sas perceived needs in this 


area, Some selected counselors and teachers had attended workshops and seminars 
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pore from their schools dealing with sex equity issues. No formal means for 
. sharing this information with the rest of the school had been devised. ; 

An tuaevded day to focus on sex equity. ji taine planned now by director 
‘Tom Nicholson ‘at. Orion High School for the fall of 1978. He hopes to identify 
people who are positively affected by the inservice activities, so that they : ‘ 


can become teaWer initiators to encourage greater awarenes@ of the barriers to 


sex equity in educational’ practices. He stressed the need for instruments to 


© 


assess ‘the attitudes of teachers, counselors, students, administrators, ad- 
visoty council members, and potential eager: There is a need to collect 
baseline data on these groups now, so that effects of ‘training can be secutately 
assessed.’ . es 7 

Those teachers who had been to workshops and seminars indicated that their 
attitudes had changed when they became aware of the subtle barriers tensed by 


teaching strategies,, counseling practices, disciplinary methods, and administra- 


tive organization. 


(4) Survey Questionnaire oF. ” 

The mune questionnaire (see Appendix B) was designed to collect data on 
the status and needs of .achieving. sex equity in vocational education for ie 
state of Illinois. The si cicad population was a group of experts on sex equity 
and vocational’ education. This group iin identified throigh many sources e.g., 
consultation with DAVTE staff, slvacdine from the Literabure review. The ex- 
perts were contacted and waked (a) to complete the survey ddesttonnetne, and 
(h) to attend the May 17 conference. 

A sample of 20 questionnaires was used ‘to describe the status and nee de 


of sex equity. In summary, the findings are: (1) awareness, is low, with parents 


and students being least aware of the problems and needs of sex equity; (2) at- 
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titudes are: important, the attitudes presently held hinder cabiied than facili- 
. tate the tmplementation af sex equity; (3) the practices of administrators and | 
_ vocational teachers are very important to achieving sex equity, but currently 
do not facilitate that achievement; (4) much improvement is needed in (a) po- 
: tential job opportunities, (by dissemination of information to parents, and a 
(ce) inservice programs on sex equity, and (5) that objectives for awareness. 
and attitude change should .be the focal Sou SCRIBE the DAVTE five year plan. 
_ The information from this questionnaire was used as a partial basis for 


the work at the May 17 conference. 


(5) First Conference--May 15th 

The task of the May 15th conference was to generate ideas. Substantial 
pre-conference work had been done by the Roosevelt University staff in the 
form of she Siearmeure review and site: visits. Now the task was to appraise 
the 24 ees from Illinois and atound os as of those findings and pro- 
vide a framework from which they could generate rire objectives, and activi- 
ties for the 6 initial role groups we had identified as important for implement- 
ing sex equity (isee; Administrators and Counselors, Teacher Trainers, Voca- 
tional Education Teachers, Employers, and Parents). 

The ‘secial and economic background of sex equity and occupational planning 
were set in perspective by Professor Robert Havighurst of The University of 
Chicago's, Departmept of Education. Havighur@t presented data comparing the 
ratio of 15-24 year olds to 25-64 year olds in the U.S. by. decade from 1890 to 
1970. Projections continuing the trend to the year 2000 were included. 
Havighurst noted that in 1890, at the height of U.S. agrarian existence and im- 
migration influx, there was one 15-24 year old’ for every two 25-64 year olds. 


, 
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Though the total number of young people grew consistently from 1890-1960, their 
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percentage ‘of the total population and the ‘ratio with 25-64 year olds contin- 
uously declined until in 1960 there was approximately one 15-24 year old for 


' every 3 people over 24. 


This decline was a result of a lower immigration role, 
and especially increase longevity. - 


Figures for 1970 and forecasts for 1980 show that the post World War II 


baby boom is bringing the 15-24 year olds to their largest population total 


increasing the ratio of oung people significantly. These figures go a long 
way towards explaining the problems of the job market and unemployment in the 
post Viet Nam decade when most of these people began their careers. 

| Forecasts for the future show today's women producing fewer children with 
the result that the end of the century will find a smaller group of young adults 


and presumably a less severe employment situation. 


Following Havighurst|s remarks, the 24 experts were divided into 4 groups, 
each being led by a DAVTE |\staff member and an RU staff member. Since the order : ;? 
_ of the day was the generat on of ideas, thé small groups were instructed and | 
encouraged to show no limits in their imagination and to place no constraints 
on their recommendations. Experts were assigned to small work groups on the 
basis of their pre-conference eiupcants to the interest and experience survey. 
Each group was given work sheets to allow group members to specify idealized 
and actual behavior of the aie group they were to work on. After discrepancies 
were identified, group leaders directed participants in drawing objectives to , 
introduce new behaviors wher appropriate and remove old behaviors which hindered 
sex equity. After a sharing jof ideas -over lunch, the groups resumed their de- ~ 


liberation. The final event pf the day was another report by small group repre- 


sentatives to the general group with reactions of DAVTE staff members and a sum- 
marization by the RU project director. 


Two types of evidence indicate that the conference was successful. The> 
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. 
post .meet ing reaction sheets contained uniformly favorable comments about the 
conference objectives, format, and leadership. (Indeed, the most frequent 
criticism--that there wasn't sufficient time--can also ba sean: evidence that 
the conference sain aulbeesetuts Participants praised the conference direction 
even if time constraints did not allow some participants 6 much discussion as 

bhey desired.). Paciselvanee found the conference helpful fe gaaatne- ne in- 


sights and ideas, and allowed them opportunities for raising questions and con- 


tributing to discussions. . 


it 


In addition, the small groups. produced several objectives for most role 
group. These objectives were the focus of the continuing Delphi process af- 
ter the auitepeng®s Each RU group leader finalized and completed the list of 
of objectives his/her group had ,recommended . These lists were then circulated 


among the RU staff and finally synthesized into between 8 to 16 objective state- 


ments of objectives for each of the role groups plus DAVTE. 


' 


(6) Objectives Ranking Instrument 


The Objectives Ranking Instrument (see Appendix C) was used to collect in- 
formation on priorities for objectives toward acconpitehing sex equity. The 
items in this instrument were derived from the task worksheets of the May 15 

’ 
conference and from the earlier data sources (literature review, site visits, 
etc.). The ranking instrument was composed of lists of knowledge, attitude, and 
skill objectives for different role groups badniniabvataee. counselors, etc.). 

The instrument was mailed to all the May 15 conference participants and also 
to others identified as interested and knowledgable on sex equity issues. The 
respondents dene asked to rank order each list of items on two dimensions: impor- 
tance and temporal series. Further, respondents were asked to rank order specific 


a 


objectives for DAVTE. 
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Thirty-thre ind trumente were completed and returned. The dimensions of 
tepevtence and temporal gavivn correlated highly (r = .95) and thus inte com— 
bined for analysis. | s 

The results of the survey demonstrated mn clear patterns of both gen- 
eral needs and specific functions for each role group. The general needs iden- 
tified were the necessity for (1) motivational development by all role groups, 
(2) the development of an salinities component for use by LEA's, and (3) to 
create a desire on the naek of role encumbents to exenilte their own beliefs and 

attitudes toward sex equity. The consensus on notivational and awareness objec- 
tives identifies these two components as the most timely and salient for bring- 
ing about sex equity} 

The specific sia eatiues identified for role groups tended to reflect tra- 
ditional activities of the various roles. 

(1) Administrators: ‘responsibility for knowledge of state and federal 
law, of Siete discrimination in their schools, and of change techniques. 

(2) Counselors: responsibility for interpersonal relations with students 
and among other role dvoupas Hictuding responding to sexist behavior in them- 
selves and others, 

(3) Vocational Edieseton Teachers: responsibility for introduction of non- 
sexist role models. ; 

(4) Employers: responsibility for changing their recruitment and induction 
procedure(s) towards new employees but not towards present employees. 

(5) Professional Developers: responsibility for a limited knowledge func- 
tion, dcaigned towards practical Sestteatinn rather than involving research or 
evaluation. | 

(6) Parents: responsibility for awareness of competing influences on their 


children. 
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(7) DAVTE: responsibility for development and dissemination of "aware- 
ness." The findings from the ranking instrument were summarized and presented 
z ; 


to the conferees at the July 17th workshop. These data then served as a partial 


basis for determining the work of that conference. 


(7) . Second Conference--July 17th 

. With the\commencement of the July 17th a cinvaca: the Delphi procedures 
moved into a stage of synthesis and generation. Dick Hofstrand fondly referred . 
to the mission of this stage as the development of "damned far out ideas." 
Many of the experts responded positively to the invitation to return to Chicago 
for a second conference. In an initial large group session, the Delphi pescene 
was reviewed, and interpretations of data derived from the Objectives Ranking 
Instrument were presented. Small groups were again used, only this time the 
charge was to evaluate the lists of objectives. that had been deduced from the 
Delphi instrument, make any changes deemed necessary, and generate a complete 
list of activities to accompany each objective. 

Participants were-divided into 5 discussion groups. Each focused on one 
of the components used in DAVTE three phase system of evaluation: occupational 
programs, personnel, program management, planning and evaluation, and student 
services. Each small group was led by an RU staff member. 

From all perspectives this conference was a success. Participants rated 
the conference as a very interesting experience which provided new insights and 
information and an adequate opportunity for expressing their ideas in the com- 
ponent groups. 

Conference objectives were rated as clear, appropriate, and accomplished. 
The format was uniformly rated very appropriate. Participants felt their groups : 


were successful in producing objectives and activities and that these were com- 


plete and that many were attainable. 


These lists of objectives and activities formed the basis of a draft of 
the 5~year\ plan taken to Springfield for discussion with the DAVTE staff on 
. July 31, 1978. | 


(8), Continued Use of DAVTE Resources 

The DAVTE staff played a continuing and vital.role in the development of 
the five-year plan. through interview interview responses, conference participation, 
and in other forms of assistance (e.g., identifying experts). 

There were ongoing consultations with the DAVTE staff and the tentative 
sex equity plan developed by DAVTE served as the basis of the outline of the first 
RU report. Access to orkee aeate documents as well as LEA 1 and 5-year plans 
was facilitated by DAVTE. Two working conferences were held between DAVTE and 

the Roosevelt staff. 

. July 7 Meeting 

On July 7, 1978 the Roosevelt University Project Staff delivered a progress 
report to interested parties of the Illinois Office of Education. The report 
provided summary portions of the five year plan for promoting sex equity in voca- 
tional education programs in Illinois. A document entitled "Progress Beyond 
Access" was distributed and discussed, and persons in attendance were asked to 
raise questions concerning its format, language, and substance, and make assess- 
ments of the appropriateness of the document overall. . 

Following some introductory remarks by Henrietta Schwartz, three topics 
were discussed providing context for the materials -presented. Jane Hill re- 
viewed the key issues brought out by the literature review of sex equity in vo- 


cational education. Samuel Davis provided summary and anecdotal information con- 


cerning the four site visits that had been conducted. George Olson reviewed 
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in some detail the different sections in "Progress, Beyond Access" and explained 
the plan's organizatidgn. , 

Following these remarks, the floor was open for comment and quéstions 
from the: 111inois Office \of Biticatton personnel. In terms of format changes, 
most agreed that the five-year plan should follow as closely as possible the 
standard formats used in other DAVTE documents of this kind. It was suggested 4 
that some knowledgable person from DAVTE edit a portion of the plan and then 
meet with Roosevelt staff to explain the changes. 

With respect to the language, few changes were suggested, though more than 
one person commented on the complexity of the language and the need for concrete 
and straightforward statements, [t\was suggested that a column be added to the 
goals and activity charts identifying the person or group responsible for carry- 
ing out the activity. 

More general comments focused on the need for more time to read the mater- 
ials presented and further explanations of what was contained. Much concern 
was expressed about who would carry out the projected Peo There was 
general consensus among attending members that another meet ing was eT to go 
over a first draft of the five-year plan in order to present any final suggested 
changes. Such a meeting was scheduled at the cgnclusion of the meeting. 

In summary, it was agreed that the concept of "Progress Beyond Access" 
captured the spirit of the overall goals for the f{ve-year plan. The materials 
presented were accepted as adequate, with the suggeated changes outlined above. 
With this acceptance, plans could be finalized for presenting similar information 
at the July 17th conference of Vocational Education Exherts. 


July 31 Meeting 
4 
On July 31, 1978 the second meeting between Roosevelt and DAVTE staffs 


was held. The Roosevelt staff presented a preliminary five-year plan for dis- 
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cussion and feedback from DAVTE staff members. 
DAVTE staff members showed much concern with the format, length, and 
gudadng complexity of the preliminary plan. After a lengthy discussion of the 
plan some suggestions for change were adopted. In general those changes re- ] 
quired (a). specification of rationales for goals, (b) revision of format, (c) 
revision of some terminology, (d) presenting the plan in a chronological scheme, 


and (e) cross-referencing to the state plan. 
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The concerns and suggestions, raised by the DAVTE staff members at this meet- 


ing have been incorporated into the five-year plan. 


(9) Synthesis by Roosevelt University Staff 


The final step to be reported differs from the others in that it was an on- 
going process from the beginning to the end of the project. It was the continual 
analysis, reporting, and development of implications from the data that was 
gathered. The input and synthesis provided by the RU staff began with the de- 

; 

velopment of the ‘proposal and selection of the Delphi method. 

The suave of this project--A Five-Year Plan for Achieving Sex Equity in 
Illinois Vocational Education--builds on numerous preliminary plans varying in 


both substance and format. Following the July 31 meeting with DAVTE staff, the 


plan was finalized. 

err no cost extension of the contract was requested and granted. 
-The extension was to allow more time for DAVTE members to respond to the plan 
presented on July ai “and also provide more ttme for the project's staff ‘to ac- 
commodate the needs and suggestions from DAVTE staff. 

Several suggestions and comments from DAVTE staff were received during the 
month of August. Also, a meeting between the Sex Equity Administration for 


DAVTE and the project staff was held in Chicago to facilitate the completion of 


~ 
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the plan. Dr. Henrietta Schwartz, Project Director, also sent to DAVTE staff 


members a review and summary of the mandstes of the RFP 78-136-2.12.4. which were 
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the basis of this contract. 
The continued communication between the project staff ar®i DAVTE staff was 
an effort to (a) include those who wie be responsible for iglwnenbution into 
the planning stage, (b) provide a reality check for the plans developed, iad (c) 
enable the plan to be written in a form manageable and appropriate for DAVTE. 
The process of completing a plan for implementing sex equity was strenuous, 
long, and difficult. Several factors contributed to the problematic nature of 
the — development. First, the definition of sexremuity is, in itself, prob- 
lematic. The conflict between parties advocating stances ranging from main- 


taining the status quo to equal access to affirmative action created tension. 


This tension was resdlved, at least for project staff, in "Progress Beyond Access." 


A second probles is inherent in the interrogation-feedback-consensus process 
of the Delphi Method. A great deal of data was collected from multiple sources. 
The weighing of importance and the synthesis of findings was a lengthy and ar- 
duous task. 

A third problem to be noted is the difficulty of moving from findings from 
data to statements of implications for polich practices and goals. Findings from 
data support statements or beliefs on a theoretical level. The translation from 
theory to practice requires both insight and jaspinations Further; statements 
about what ought to be done must always be tentative and are replete with po- 
tential for error. The Delphi process is a means of minimizing the attendent 
error and facilitating statements with practical implications. A consensual 
basis, however, does not insure insight or imagination. 

The final step in the development of the plan was the synthesis process. 


This was done by the project staff, most notably the Project Director, to develop 
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goals and activities which could facilitate the achievement of sex equity in 


Illinois vocational education. 
’ PA 


V. Summary and Conclusions 
The five year sex equity management and programmatic plan plus the supporting 
materials enclosed in this final report represent one of the most comprehensive pro- 


ducts produced by Roosevelt University's R & D one It is not only designed to 


achieve the desired outcomes in workable steps, 


ut, according to the literature, ranks 
among the most comprehensive plans devised by any state enue | | | 

Each component of the project was designed to fulfill the mandates of the seittack™ 
issued by the DAVTE of the Illinois Office of Education. First, the literature review 
by Schreiber and Asser assessed the "state of the art" nationally and in Illinois re 
garding the extent of current efforts to eliminate hee role stereotyping and sex dis- 
crimination in education. The review ns distributed to national and stateviae experts 
in the area and was used in the formulations of goals and diineeives, A see iead version 
of the literature review is included in section III. | ; 

Second, to determine the possible long-range objectives which the five year plan 
might accomplish, the Roosevelt staff conducted four site visits to selected schools 
throughout Illinois. In atiieton two conferences with some 30 national experts in the 

area of vocational education and sex equity were held-at We a and interviews were 
conducted with several Illinois DAVTE staff members to deriveYa set of long-range objec- 
tives. The site vintte: conferences, and interviews are described in section IV, 

The third mandate was to design and develop one, or more possible. management and 
programmatic plans which could be adopted or adapted for faplensnencian by DAVTE to 
achieve sex equity in vocational education. Several instruments were developed and 
tested to collect information regarding appropriate and workable .gbals, objectives, and 
activittes for key role groups: DAVTE staff, vocational education teachers, professional 
developers, administrators, counselors, employers, and parents. In addition, a mon- 


itoring system was designed and presented to DAVTE managers on 7/31/78. The system 


and accompanying instruments were designed to be congruent with the current locally 
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' ‘directed evaluation system and site visit structure used by DAVTE. These materials 
' - . : ote 
_ are also discussed in section IV, 


‘The activities described fn the first three mandates also fulfilled the fourth 
~. » mandate, _The contractor was obligated to conduct several activities .which would pro- 
‘vide a data baae for the design and development of .the Five Vent Plan. Constructing 

‘o a. comprehensive data base was a primary goal of the project staff. The design was 


‘such that it not only assuted of breadth of data, but it incorporated a variety of 
types of data which complemented and supplemented each other. ; 
Finally, the fifth mandate called for the development of possible strategies and: 


- ‘procedures for assessing and evaluating the impact of this long-term effort. The de- 


t) 


sign of evaluation procedures was an integral part of the ongoing process of developing 


the proposed Five Year Plan. Objectives and activities were designed to incorporate 
_ necessary evaluation functions and allow an ongoing assessment by DAVTE of progress 
towards ‘the desired swale: These dacuinas include evaluation design, problem formula- 
abe data siiieceian and analysis, and Uiesentnstion, The monitoring system referred 


to above was revised and ts included in Appendix A of the report. / 


The goals initially specified were accomplished with concern for the sensit{vity 
of the issues, dissonant viewpoints and strategies, and a data base for each element 


F "of the Five Year Plan and the attendant systems. 


~ Reflections on the Process 
Several of the steps in the preparation of this report raised issues of "process" 


that are worth considering. The literature review, for example, in its final form 


ce 
‘4 


. ’ ® if ‘ 
’ proved to be a.valuable resource to, the staff and the expert constftants. The research 


on whick the review ig based, however, revealed the tentativeness of action in this 
ar a ' . 


area. “Much of the literature in vocational education falls into two categories: an- 
ecdotal reports, of experiences or results of interest inventories. Little of the lit- 

: i zi ° : 2% 

w, 4 erature demonstrates any extent of methéddological rigor. Samples are based 6n conven- 


tence rather than criteria related to the paper's purpose. Most reports that focus on. 
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sex equity lack’ evaluations and instead merely report intended programs and desired 
es 


outcomes. And many related research areas (e.g., sex fairness of interest inventories, 
early childhood socialization tet iosncee, analyses of preschool and elementary school 
curricula) are just taking form and have not yet been empirically studied. 

Delphi procedure of generating goals and activities also had its advantages and 
Meelvatibuges: As a method fot generating large amounts of data, it proved very suc- 
cessful. But it assumed that “~ experts would vaivaent a universal body of know- 
‘Ledge. Instead, what emerged were several parochial approaches to the problem. This 
provided, on one level, a challenge of synthesis and mach time was spent filtering “ 
experts' responses into internally consistent categorie. Much time also neéded to.be 
spent — in recognizing and ferretting out eunede bias as a result of Seseties 


, f 
imttea- to one aspect of what was sebdanarily a statewide plan. 


‘Finally, our frequent consultation with staff menbers...é DAVTE introduced us to 


e ' 


the experience of formulating a comprehensive plan in the midst of an ongoing defin- 
itional process with a state agency. Substantial amounts of time and effort were con- 
tributed by the state staff to the development of the plan. What became clear after 
the interviews done in April and the first Sex Equity Conference was that there were” 
differences in view among the pore: start of DAVTE. Concepts ‘of sex equity were 
meshed with notions of equal-.access snd affirmative action. It became necessary ‘to 
incorporate a feedback loop into our formulations to ech DAVTE regularly appraised of 
the form and bubdtande of the plan. The substance which emerged from the various pro- 


cesses was eventually put into the standard plan form used by DAVTE. 


A Closing Statement 
. Some of the program areas, service programs, and targetted populations shown in 
che final plan a are outside the domain commonly associated with DAVTE. The literature 
Fal 


deaek: site visits, and ERR ET EONE of wales repeatedly endorsed. ade an eepanded 


focus as essential. For example, “patents have been only peripherally associated with . 


. 
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attempts to.achieve sex equity in vocational education. Most model programs are aimed 


at high school students or working women and .are designed to change their career atti- 


udes and orientations. With intensive training and support some success is usually 


achieved. 


. 


Yowever, little recognition has been paid to the research findings that sex- 
stereotyping in career preferences is pervasive by the time a child is five years old. 


Moreover, these attitudes persist throughout the elementary years. A re-orientation of 


efforts, not only to the young child but to the attitudes of preschoolers and their 
parents, particularly their mothers, ts strongly suggested by the data. Unforuunately, 
thig is an seed Wheee communication channels, formal and informal, are practically non- 
existent. The plan is designed to improve 0d increase communication between DAVTE and 
the school. It also encourages DAVTE to develop communication with role groups (ike 
parents, employers, and service organizations whose support and encouragement of sex 
equity will be eaeentdal to the success of the state's efforts. 

It has been out intention to present to DAVTE a data-based plan which is cre ve, 
far sighted, capable of implementation, and consistent with the goals and systems o 
the state depatemant structure, ‘However, the R & D Center has neither‘the information 
nor the right to determine which doieanes and activities will be implemented or how 
much they will cost. Budget allocations aie the prerogative of the state office staff. 
It is not possible.for the outside contractor to cost items out, to determine their cost 
effectiveness, or indeed whether they are the sole or joint responsibility of DAVTE and 
another sgadey at the state system. 

Finally, the success of the Five Year "Progress Beyond Access" Sex Equity Plan de- 
pends upon a number of variables, planned and unplanned. Some of these variables can 
be influenced; evén controlled, by the state agency; others cannot. With careful mon- 
itoring, attention to data and changing conditions, incentives, and adjustments, sex 


» 


equity in vocational education can be a reality in Illinois in the next decade. 
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A five year plan was completed and accepted by the state agency. However, the 
process of completing d~plan for implementing sex equity was strenuous, long and 
difficule. Several factors Giertacea to the problematic nature of the plan de- 
velopment. First, the definition of sex equity was, problemmatic. Conflicting views 
existed among parties ee eore in the planning process, and these ranged from main- 
. taining the status quo to facilitating equal access to demanding a strict .affirmative 
action stance. Such diverse opinion created tension and hindered progress. 

A second problem was inherent ee interrogat ton-feedback-concensiis cycle of 
the Delphi process. While a great deal of data was collected from-multiple sources, 
the Delphi method did not provide dnkeavta for weighing the importance or categorizing 
data. Consequently, data synthesis was a lengthy and arduous task. 

A third Seabee was the difficulty of moving from findings to statements of im- 
plications for policy practices and goals. Findings from data usually, support state- 
ments or beliefs on a theoretical level, but their Erinsletins into practice requires 
both,insight and imagination. Further, statements about what ought to be done ee 

~ 
necessarily tentative and are replete with potential bor eres. The Delphi process 
provided a means for minimizing the attendant error and facilitated afarements with 
practical implications, The consensual basis that the Delphi provideg, however, does © 
not insure inaiuie or imagination. | 

The problems confronted by an outside agency doing policy research and analysis 
in an area of controversy are complex and infrequently lend thea ldiww-eo, kolubions 

‘ Rather, consensual responses are negotiated to sensitive Saab baw areas." What 
emer ged from the process dddoetibed here, most agreed, was a data-based five year plan 
which was creative, far sighted, capable of ‘avbenantardon, consistent with the goals 
and systems of the state department structure and true to the letter and spirit of 
the federal mandate. However, the R and D Center had neitHer the information nor the 


right to determine the costs of implementation. It is not possible for the outside 


contractor to cost items out, to determine their cost effectiveness, or indeed to de- 
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termine who in the state agency shall be responsible for their operating. A tremen- 
dous amount of effort was devoted to providing a plan that was feasible. The effort 
was based ex the possibly erroneous ass\mption that a nigh likelihood existed for 
its implementation. Part~ef this "faith" esided in the belief that if an exemplary 
and workable -plan was submitted, attempts would be made to put it into effect. It 


4 


ié significant for policy researchers to rea ize that such faith is probably mis- 


‘ 


applied in research such as this. Political, \ethical and compliance factors may be 


’ 


: q 
the stronger determinants for implementation. 
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